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TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE 


SCHOLARLY AND CRITICAL JOURNAL 
Volume Number April, 


STRUCTURAL SYMBOL 
JOYCE’S “THE DEAD” 


BRENDAN 


James Joyce’s short story, “The 
Dead,” morality play cast 
the form Aristotelian tragedy. 
The question destiny free will 
neither asked nor answered, and 
hamartia seems coincide with sin. 
Joyce does not define the degree 
responsibility Gabriel Conroy bears 
for his own guilt therefore 
moral judgment must suspend 
ed. Dead,” its title implies, 
also ghost story. This fact ob- 
served Joyce’s brother Stanislaus, 
who classifies the story “about 
ghosts: the dead who come back out 
envy for the happiness the liv- 
Such unsympathetic judg- 
ment, true, must applied 
ghosts more vindictive than 
chael Furey’s unhappy shade, 
though even he, his name, seems 
carry connotations the Eu- 
But justification these 
generalities must depend upon 
analysis certain neglected aspects 
the story. 

Gabriel Conroy’s first appear- 
ance his own person “The 
Dead,” the third page the 


story the Modern Library edi- 
his first act scrape the 
snow from his galoshes. That the 
snow has symbolic value has been 
noted almost every commentator 
upon the story, but little attention 
has been concentrated upon the ga- 
They cannot equated 
with Gabriel himself—they are 
cidents” inhering his “essence” 
—but, taken face value, they are 
perfectly adequate symbols coun- 
tervail the snow. Galoshes exist spe- 
cifically resist snow, protect 
and insulate against it. Further- 
more, galoshes are artificial, man- 
made defiances nature and the 
elements. They typify man’s pride- 
ful but puny attempt defeat the 
eternal and overwhelming universe. 
Man must shelter himself, 
least his feet, his overshoes; 


therefore Gabriel’s galoshes, and 
not himself, most adequately sym- 
bolize opposition the snow. 
But Joyce has elaborated the sig- 
nificance Gabriel’s galoshes into 
the symbolic key his tragic posi- 
tion between his wife and the ghost 
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his the Dublin the 
Conroys and the Misses Morkan 
galoshes are exotic importations 
abroad, viewed with the same 
suspicion all things continental. 
Gabriel’s importation galoshes— 
maternally-induced characteristic 
—is index his alienation from 
the norms the ambient culture. 

Analysis passage early the 
story will extricate some the 
meanings tangled 
with Gabriel 


has joined his wife and his aunts 


upstairs, where conversation turns 
about his prudent plan spend 
the night the Gresham Hotel 
town rather than travel home 
Monkstown: “But for Gretta 
there,” remarks, walk 
home the snow she were let.” 

Gretta’s rejoinder identifies her 
more closely with the party the 
snow, and reveals how unsympa- 
thetic she toward his attempts 
control his environment: 


“Don’t mind him, Aunt Kate,” she 
what with green shades for eyes 
night and making him the dumb- 
bells, and forcing Eva eat the stir- 
about. The poor child! And she simply 
never guess what makes wear 
now!” 

She broke out into peal laugh- 

“Goloshes!” Mrs. Conroy. 
the latest. Whenever it’s wet 
underfoot must put goloshes. 
Tonight even, wanted put 
them on, but The next 


thing he’ll buy will diving 
suit.” 


Gretta would let nature take its 
course with her children with 
the weather. Gabriel dominates 
what can, and what cannot 
will shut out, galoshes, cabs and 


hotel rooms. Gretta thinks his pre- 
cautions absurd, but humors him 
when she can. However would 
too ridiculous wear galoshes 
Christmas party—the very word sug- 
gests her the comic dialect 
blackface minstrel show. correct 
understanding the story’s unfold- 
ing requires awareness that this dif- 
ference view exists from the first 
between Mr. and Mrs. Conroy. The 
estrangement husband and wife 
which, its progress, constitutes 
the substratum the plot, began, 


was least foreshadowed before 


the opening the story, when 
Gretta, home Monkstown, re- 
fused wear her galoshes. 

Aunt Julia represents another 
form hostility galoshes. She 
does not even know what they are. 
Aunt Kate, herself 
tempts, with Gretta’s help, ex- 
plain. Julia learns that galoshes are 
“guttapercha that you 
“wear over your boots”: 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Conroy. “Gutta- 
percha things. both have pair 
now. Gabriel says everyone wears them 
the continent.” 

“O, the murmured 
Aunt Julia, nodding her head slowly. 


now number corollaries 
can deduced from the opposi- 
tion galoshes snow. the 
one hand may read the strife 
artifice against Nature, and the 
other may see the shadow 
second dichotomy: the continent 
against Ireland. ‘These sets op- 
positions are interplay through- 
out the story, and the galoshes 
themselves not entirely disap- 
pear until their final defeat the 
snow. the beginning the third 
“act” the they reappear 
their proper identity, which 
phase the tragic action the words 
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his goloshes will have come 
signify his rash pride. (See below) 

Snow and galoshes, however ef- 
they function symbols, 
are little more than symbols. The 
behind them can dis- 
tinguished specifically only fol- 
lowing carefully the dramatic 
tions Gabriel Conroy. 

Gabriel’s first contact with an- 
other person the story his dis- 
astrous encounter with Lily, the 
maid. Her bitter retort his con- 
descending pleasantry about mar- 
riage, and the backfire his at- 
tempt regain control the situ- 
ation giving her money, force 
him panicky retreat upstairs. 
Lily’s complaint, “the men that 
now only all palaver and what 
they can get out you,” (p. 227) 
ironically 
reader later learns about Gabriel’s 
relationship his wife, and may 
therefore subconsciously sting Ga- 
amour propre, but her speech 
has also more overt effect. Lily’s 
syntax and vocabulary are so- 
cial class lower than Gabriel’s, and 
she pronounces his last name with 
three syllables. 

Like James Joyce, Gabriel Con- 
roy sensitive sounds and words 
and His own speech pre- 
maidservant. What disturbs him 
the reminder ubiq- 
uity. Ireland unrefined, and Ga- 
briel must constantly falsify his ex- 
perience order forget this. Vul- 
forced upon rips 
through his insulation 
nerves him until can repair the 
breach. recognizes will not 
safer among the company up- 
stairs than was with Lily—he 
fears the discourse has prepared 
for the evening will over the 
heads his hearers: 


indelicate clacking the 


heels and the shuffling their 
reminded him that their grade cul- 
ture differed from his. would only 
make himself ridiculous quoting 
poetry them which they could not 
understand. They would think that 
was airing his superior education. 


would fail with them just had 


failed with the girl the pantry. (p. 
229) 


Throughout Dead” there 
marked class-conscious aware- 
ness speech levels. ‘The drunken 
joviality the “screwed” Freddy 
Malins set off against the opaque 
garrulousness his mother; who 
shares with him catch the voice 
and slight stutter. ‘The odious Mr. 
Brown, are told, “assumed very 
low Dublin accent that the 
young ladies, with one instinct, re- 
ceived his speech 
235) Later the evening Brown 
puns atrociously his own name. 
Uncultivated speech surrounds Ga- 
briel, just does the snow, and 
the end has penetrated the ob- 
tuseness wears like diving suit, 
drown his pride. 

Early the second long 
before the ghost Michael Furey 
has begun stir under the moon- 
grey nettles and black mould his 
grave, the first the restless dead 
who give the story its name enters 
the rising action. While Mary Jane 
Morkan plays the piano diffi- 
cult and unrewarding Academy 
piece, Gabriel, unlistening and 
nursing his irritations, allows his 
attention drift the pictures 
the room. First sees representa- 
tion the balcony scene from Ro- 
meo and Juliet, and beside de- 
piction the murdered princes 
the Tower—emblems Love and 
Death, with Death coiled the 
heart Love—the major themes 
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graph his mother also view. 
Gabriel’s thoughts center her. 
The late Ellen Conroy, neé Mor- 
kan, had differed from her sisters. 
Aunt Kate called her “the brains 
carrier,” but she had lacked the 
Morkan musical talent. She had 
been serious and matronly, and 
“very sensible the dignity fam- 
ily life.” (p. 239) (Of her husband, 
Gabriel’s father, learn nothing 
but his name and place business: 
“T. Conroy the Port and 
Docks.”) Ellen was the guiding 
hand the upbringing her 
sons, what they were today she had 
made her, Con- 
stantine was now senior curate 
Balbriggan and, thanks her, Ga- 
briel himself had taken his degree 
the Royal University.” also 
thanks her, one may sure, that 
Gabriel was able think his 
mother’s sisters “two ignorant 
old women,” and call Patrick 
Morkan, his mother’s father, 


driving social ambition 
scend the world the starch-mill 
Back Lane and the music pupils 
belonging “the better-class fam- 
ilies the Kingstown and Dalkey 
line” (p. 225) that had acquired 
his breadth view, his contacts 
with the continent—in short, his 
galoshes. Yet Gabriel was not en- 
mother: shadow passed over his 
face remembered her sullen 
opposition his marriage. Some 
slighting phrases she had used still 
rankled his memory; she had 
once spoken Gretta 
country cute and that was not true 
Gretta all.” (p. 239) 

Gabriel had been the center 
unresolved conflict between his 
mother and his wife. duty re- 


quired, Gabriel sided with Gretta, 
and yet his mother’s phrases ran- 
kled. Obviously the conflict had 
never been resolved. The ghost 
Ellen Conroy had never ceased 
insinuate that Gretta was “country 
This accusation Gabriel 
could only incessantly deny, and 
times, when Gretta laughed 
the urbane prudence civilized 
man, when she refused wear her 
galoshes and ridiculed his, was 
particularly annoying have his 
mother’s taunts float again, re- 
quiring his desperate denial. 

Immediately after 
tion his mother, Gabriel encoun- 
ters Molly Ivors. With his mother 
the plot, the action now 
under way. The encounter reveals 
more fully Gabriel’s character and 
attitudes, and during his self-re- 
garding pride begins corrupt in- 
hybris. 

Molly Ivors foil, external- 
ized projection hidden aspect 
Gabriel. They are both the same 
age, since “they were friends 
many years’ standing and their ca- 
reers had been parallel, first the 
University and then teachers.” 
(p. 241) But she Gaelic en- 
thusiast, admirer continen- 
tal literature. every way they are 
antipodal and yet akin. their 
quarrel cannot get the best 
her—“he could not risk grandiose 
phrase with where 
perplexed and agitated, she has the 
last word. The occasion the quar- 
rel Molly’s discovery that Gabriel 
the “G. book reviews 
the Daily Express, imperialist 
newspaper. For this she calls him 
“West hybrid neither 
truly British nor Irish. Gabriel 
wants say that places litera- 
ture above politics, but 
pressed political self Molly’s 
side: “She had right call him 
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West Briton even joke.” 
(p. 244) Molly places politics above 
literature, but her repressed liter- 
ary self the only one the com- 
pany capable appreciating Ga- 
briel’s interests: “she liked [his] re- 
view immensely.” (p. 242) Gabriel 
permits himself wonder about 
Molly’s sincerity, and half considers 
her one the dead: she real- 
any life her own behind all 
her propagandism?” (p. 246) But 
Molly could equally wonder Ga- 
briel were really alive, for there are 
hints that she does have life 
her own;—her “warm grasp” and 
firm pressing his hand, together 
with her “soft friendly tone” and 
whispers his ear, and all those 
shifts her behavior that puzzle 
Gabriel, indicate that Miss Ivors 
feels for him chaste passion un- 
perceived his dehumanized sen- 
sibilities. does not, certainly, 
feel safely superior Molly: “It 
unnerved him think that she 
would the supper-table, look- 
ing him while spoke with 
her critical quizzing eyes.” (p. 246) 

The next round the combat 
goes also Molly. Her invitation 
Gabriel come with her next 
summer trip westward the 
Aran Isles direct challenge. 
The compromise politics lit- 
erature which Molly had compre- 
hended the epithet Brit- 
compromise itself sym- 
and symptomatic the com- 
lated into simple terms concrete 
geography. From Dublin the 
center one may travel either west, 
the Aran Isles, east, France 
Belgium Germany. Gabriel’s 
compromises are tenable only 
long remains unaware 
them compromises. Molly’s forc- 
ing him from the middle ground 
unnerves him and rouses him 


recklessness. When she demands 
him explanation for his choice 
the eastward journey, the reply 
explosive outburst: 


“O, tell you the truth,” retorted 
Gabriel suddenly, “I’m sick own 
country, sick (p. 243) 


Twice Miss Ivors asks him why, 
but remains silent. course, 
you’ve answer,” she proclaims 
last. And Gabriel has answer. 
His difficulty lies deeper than is- 
sue summer holidays, even 
politics—in region his mind 
refuses explore. review part 
his conversation with Molly will 
indicate the real source the heat 
his retort. Molly’s invitation 
the Aran Isles had course includ- 
Gretta: 


“It would splendid for Gretta too 
she’d come. She’s from Connacht, 
isn’t she?” 

“Her people are,” said Gabriel 
shortly. (p. 242) 


sharp 
cates that echoes his mother’s 
slighting phrases lurk within Miss 
Ivors’ innocent question. the 
suggestion that Gretta came from 
Connacht, Gabriel reacts 
the accusation that she country 
Instinctively denies the im- 
putation, and separates Gretta from 
her countryness, conceding curtly 
only that “her people” may have 
borne the taint. pages later 
this flimsy equivocation blown 
aside Gretta herself, asserting 
her true nature with the frank un- 
premeditated devastation snow- 
storm. She wants know what was 
the row Gabriel had with Molly 
Ivors: 


“There was row,” said Gabriel 
moodily, “only she wanted 
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for trip the west Ireland and 
said 

His wife clasped her hands excitedly 
and gave little jump. 

“O, go, Gabriel,” she cried. 
love see Galway again.” (p. 


This simple case husband 
and wife cross purposes. Gabriel 
has had his face set resolutely to- 
ward the East, away from any ac- 
knowledgment Gretta’s country- 
ness. Now Gretta confronts him 
with the ineluctable fact, and 
can only respond rejecting her: 
“*You can you like,’ said Ga- 
briel coldly.” (p. 245) 

Here the dramatic turning- 
point the story. not merely 
tiff between Gretta and Gabriel. 
She has forced his attention her 
country origin, her westerness, and 
rather than confess the fact him- 
self and his dead mother, Gabriel 
effect divorces his wife. This re- 
jection his tragic error, and 
Gretta herself not unaware that 
she has been cast off: 


She looked him for moment, 
then turned Mrs. Malins and said: 

“There’s nice husband for you, 
Mrs. Malins.” 


Henceforth Gretta free agent, 
owing allegiance one but her- 
self. Gabriel has released her 
return alone Galway, and that 
exactly what she does. Every action 
now will hasten Gabriel 
doom. 

impending fate) 
Gabriel consoles his mind with 
vision the Wellington Monu- 
ment. Although ironically capped 
with snow, remains 
symbol. Wellington, him- 
self Dubliner, had made his mark 
the eastward, France and Bel- 
and Germany, and grateful 
British nation had erected his 


glory the obelisk which stood about 
mile away, plain sight the 
Misses Morkans’ house. Gabriel 


insight into the meaning 


the snow, nor does occur him 
that Wellington’s Monument es- 
sentially more than tombstone. 
For him the monument represents 
ideal serenity aloof from the vul- 
gar turmoil the Christmas 
the party the Morkans’ pro- 
gresses, famished hosts the dead 
flock the feast, pressing like 
the shades around Odysseus. When 
Aunt Julia sings before dinner her 
old song, Arrayed for the Bridal, 
the intensity the following ap- 
plause conditioned the un- 
soon her bridegroom. Later 
the night, after his own calamity, 
Gabriel will recall this awareness: 
“Poor Aunt Julia! She, too, would 
that haggard look upon her face 
for moment when she was sing- 
ing Arrayed for the Bridal.” (p. 
286) dinner the conversation 
runs, naturally might Joyce’s 
Dublin, opera- and 
ers. But soon reminiscences the 
dead artists the past drift, one 
one, the table. The talk then 
turns unaccountably the Trap- 
pist monks Mount Melleray, who 
live unbroken silence and sleep 
their coffins, remind them, 
Mary Jane puts (anticipating 
the story’s final sentence) their 
last end.” The topic, grown lugu- 
brious, ends last, “buried 
silence the (p. 258) 

Gabriel stands begin the 
after-dinner speech that has been 
weighing upon his mind all eve- 
ning, turns once more for solace 
mental view the Wellington 
Monument: “The Wellington Mon- 
ument wore gleaming cap snow 
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white field Fifteen Acres.” (pp. 
259-60) Here the monument still 
dominates the snow, but there 
curious juggling perspective. Ga- 
briel visualizes the monument 
the east his mental picture, since 
its snow-cap westward” 
over the Fifteen Acres, and the 
Wellington Monument fact 
east the Fifteen Acres. But the 
monument west the Morkan 
house Usher’s Island, Gabriel’s 
actual position. Therefore, 
cussing his thought his Eastern 
symbol, Gabriel’s mind has traveled 
westward, past the monument, past 
even the white field the Fifteen 
Acres, take its view the flash- 
ing monument from the farther 
western shadows. 

The speech itself interwoven 
with similar unconscious ironies. 
Gabriel had feared his talk would 
over the heads his hearers and 
had thought his aunts ignor- 
ant old women, but score point 
off Miss Ivors determined 
cater his audience. Although his 
attack Molly was pointless, since 
she had left before supper, the strat- 
egy made his speech immensely suc- 
cessful. Later Gabriel would char- 
acterize his behavior “acting 
pennyboy for his aunts orating 
(p. 283), but for 
the present success intoxicates him. 
His tribute his aunts rings with 
sincerity, and delivers 
gyric upon the Irish national vir- 
tue hospitality, which 
never found equalled all his 
experience abroad. Having told 
Molly Ivors was sick his coun- 
try, pours forth the fulsome eul- 
ogies patriotic orator. But even 
into Gabriel’s toastmastership the 
lugubrious note the table-talk 
enters, for invokes “those dead 
and gone great ones whose fame the 
world will not willingly let die.” 


And not only the great are dead 
and are Ga- 
briel continues, “in gatherings such 
this sadder thoughts that will re- 
cur our minds: thoughts the 
past, youth, changes, absent 
faces that miss here tonight. Our 
path through life strewn with 
many such sad (p. 
262) 

that gathering, her thoughts 
the past and Galway freshly 
stirred, and with her heart 
dened her husband’s rebuff, sits 
Gabriel’s wife, Gretta. Unwittingly 
the melancholy words reflect the 
circling her through 
thoughts youth and changes, 
sadder memories Michael Furey. 
But Gabriel oblivious such 
possibilities—he goes homil- 
ize: have all living duties 
and living affections which claim, 
and rightly claim, our strenuous 
disowning his living duties towards 
Gretta, conformity the values 
his dead mother, that permits 
his wife’s detached living affections 
fasten upon the memory her 
dead lover. His tragic failure di- 
verts each them from the living 
the dead. 

The third “act” opens the 
party breaking up. While Gretta 
dressing upstairs, Gabriel tells 
tale about his grandfather, 
late lamented Patrick Morkan,” 
and his horse, Johnny. the con- 
clusion his anecdote, “Gabriel 
paced circle round the hall 
his goloshes amid the laughter 
the others.” (p. 267) thus mock- 
ing the dead Gabriel shows the first 
symptoms the that 
comes from excess pride. 

the piano,” and Gabriel, looking 


upward, sees woman, his wife, 
the banisters, 


“leaning listen- 
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cannot make out what she 
listening to, but thinks her 
posed for picture would call 
“Distant suspecting 
how distant from him she Gret- 
listening Bartell D’Arcy 
singing, the old Irish tonality, 
with voice made plaintive and 
hoarse cold, words expressing 
grief. What Gretta actually hears— 
distant, hoarse, wavering the old 
tonality—is the voice her 
dead lover, Michael Furey. Even 
the song’s words evoke him: 


the rain falls heavy locks 
And the dew wets 


When Gretta comes downstairs 
Gabriel observes color her 
cheeks and her eyes shining;—‘‘a 
sudden tide joy went leaping 
out his heart,” (p. 272) —but she 
does not turn towards him. 


“Mr. D’Arcy,” she said, the 
name that song you were singing?” 

called The Lass Aughrim,” 
said Mr. 

“The Lass Aughrim,” she repeat- 
ed. couldn’t think the name.” 


group four they leave the 
house, and, unable find cab, 
walk eastward along the quays. Ga- 
briel walks with Miss O’Callaghan, 
his mind intoxicated with thoughts 
his wife. Gretta, however, walks 
ahead through the slush, without 
galoshes, alongside Bartell D’Arcy, 
the embodiment her dead past. 
They all catch cab the corner 
Winetavern Street, and Gabriel, 
the grip ate this last trip 
eastward, fantasies Gretta and him- 
self galloping catch their honey- 
moon boat. high spirits calls 
gay greeting the ghostly snow- 
covered statue Dan O’Connell. 


But the cab seems more akin 


hearse coffin than honey- 
moon coach: “the horse galloped 


along wearily under the murky 
morning sky, dragging his old rat- 
tling box after his heels.” (p. 276) 
The horse, like all living creatures, 
cumbered the trappings his 
mortality. 

the hotel, drunk with desire 
for Gretta, Gabriel “felt that they 
had escaped from their lives and 
duties, escaped from home and 
friends and run away together with 
wild and radiant hearts new 
adventure.” (p. 277) does not 
realize how truly all old life has 
raged Gretta’s apparent failure 
reciprocate his desire, and when 
finally she comes him along the 
shaft “ghastly light 
street only illumination 
this climactic scene—he misun- 
derstands the reality thus symbol- 
ized. misses the point entirely 
when she kisses him saying, “You 
are very generous person, Ga- 
280) His infatuation 
makes him think she yielding 
until, burst tears, she speaks 
The Lass Aughrim and the 
singer who haunts her—a person she 
knew once Galway. The dull 
anger gathering the back Ga- 
briel’s mind involves then more 
than thwarted lust. His mother’s 
old taunt and the incident with 
Molly Ivors coalesce this remind- 
Gretta’s girlhood. The anger 
grows from the fear that vital 
threat may crouch that western 
background had dismissed and 
ignored almost out existence: 
you were love with?’ 
asked ironically.” (p. 281) 

the subsequent scene occurs 
what Aristotle calls the Tragic In- 
cident with Reversal Intention. 
Gabriel’s ironic probing, his sud- 
den suspicion that Gretta wants 
Galway resume old love- 
affair (he desperately wants 
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deny the real claims her back- 
ground that willing accept 
base motive for his wife’s desire 
revisit the west) are set off 
against Gretta’s grieving, innocent, 
childlike Each reply— 
unmeditated, unsubtle, guileless—is 
devastating Gabriel’s elaborate 
position: 


“What was he?” asked Gabriel, still 
ironically. 

was the gasworks,” she said. 
(p. 282) 


The last twist the knife comes 
when Gabriel’s anger has ebbed, 
when his lust has cooled, and 
too sorrowful. genuine sym- 
pathy—for Gabriel very gen- 
erous person—he asks her: 


“And what did die young, 
Gretta? Consumption, was it?” 

think died for me” she an- 
swered. (p. 283) 


Gretta’s tale Michael Furey 
flows on, the cadences her 
native rustic dialect. Gabriel 
longer flinches from syntax less 
cultured than his own. was great 
with him that time,” she begins, 
and her long revery pours slowly 
out: 


was ill and wouldn’t let out. 

was decline, they said, 
something like that. never knew right- 
walking, you know, Gabriel, like the 
way they the country. was go- 
ing study singing only for his 
And when came the 
let see him wrote him letter 
saying would back the sum- 
mer, and hoping would better 
Then the night before left 

heard gravel thrown against 


the window. The window was wet 
was and slipped out the back into 
the garden and there was the poor fel- 
low the end the garden shivering. 

once and told him would get his 
death the rain. But said did 
not want live. can see his eyes 
well well! was standing the 
end the wall where there was tree. 

And when was only week 
the convent died and was buried 
Oughterard, where his people came 
from. the day heard that, that 
was dead! (pp. 284-85) 


Gabriel’s artificial 
lapses under the slow drift Gret- 
ta’s memories, and left alone 
the end with the realities has 
evaded. His pride undone, 
fallen, and left grope his way 
blindly new reconciliation with 
life—on terms much humbler than 
before. Gretta sobs herself sleep, 
and short time later Gabriel him- 
self lies down unresentfully beside 
her: she had had that romance 
her life: man had died for her 
sake. hardly pained him now 
think how poor part he, her hus- 
band, had played her life.” (p. 
285) Looking back soberly now up- 
his foolhardy pride, his con- 
sciousness filled with death. Even 
Gretta touched with it: “He did 
not like say even himself that 
her face was longer beautiful, 
but knew that was longer 
the face for which Michael Furey 
had braved death.” (p. 286) his 
mind the ghosts gather: Patrick 
Morkan and his horse; poor Aunt 
Julia—soon, too, shade—one 
one they were all becoming 
shades. the partial darkness 
the form Michael Furey appears, 
standing under dripping tree. Ga- 
briel’s soul “had approached that 
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region where dwell the vast hosts 
the dead. His own identity 
was fading out into grey impal- 
pable world: the solid world itself, 
which these dead had one time 
reared and lived in, was dissolving 
dwindling.” (p. 287) his 
sleepy mind turns watch 
the snow falling obliquely against 
the lamplight outside the window, 
phrase occurs: “The time had 
come for him set out his jour- 
ney westward.” (p. 287) 

The meaning this “journey 
westward” has been adumbrated 
throughout the story, and yet 
the literal level has signifi- 
cance all, for Gabriel had 
planned trip westward. The ref- 
erence cannot possibly Molly 
Ivors’ holiday trip, since that 
project for the following summer. 
The journey symbolic formula- 
tion from Gabriel’s subconscious 
the east-west pattern which the 
activity his life has been ex- 
pressed, and marks complete re- 
versal his orientation. For Ga- 
briel the thought—one the great 
elemental tropes human experi- 
ence—can only mean that the time 
has come for him turn toward 
the setting sun, and journey, not 
the Aran Isles, but Aran 
the Saints, the Isles the Blest 
the dim Atlantic. The time has 
come when must accept the fact 
that life inseparable from death, 
when must accept his own mi- 
nuteness the scale eternity; 
when must begin, short, 
die. The snow symbolizes death’s 
egalitarian and pervasive presence. 
falls faintly, like the descent 
their last end, upon all the living 
and all the dead, and blots out dis- 
tinctions between them. Gabriel 
Conroy’s swooning soul follows the 


from Wellington’s Monument west- 
ward across the white field 
teen Acres, across Ireland’s “dark 
central plain the treeless hills 
the Bog Allen and, farther 
westward the dark mutinous 
Shannon the crooked 
crosses and headstones the lonely 
churchyard the hill where Mi- 
chael Furey lies buried. (p. 288) 
Gabriel might have expressed the 
quiescence his resolved meta- 
physical relationship with his wife 
and his wife’s buried lover the 
words poem James Joyce, 
She Weeps over Rahoon: 


Dark too our hearts, love, shall lie 
and cold 
his sad heart has lain... 


The story does not course force 
the extreme conclusion that Ga- 
briel Conroy dies literal death 
room the Gresham Hotel. 
dead, the Christian sense only, 
the World; or, the vernacular 
sense the same words, asleep. 
Later the day will rise from 
sleep, into purified life, and re- 
turn home with Gretta Monks- 
town, where life lived the 
awareness death. Sunset ne- 
cessary antecedent sunrise, and 
sense Gabriel may identified 
with the sun. already early 
morning when goes bed and 
begins his journey westward, 
that his mental voyage not only 
follows the path the snow, but 
anticipates that which the sun 
follow. 


Gabriel’s tragic fall essentially 
fortunate one. Death the chief 
problem life and tragedy the 
vicarious experience death. With 
the dying hero approach that 
region dwell the vast hosts 
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the dead,” and with his reborn 


spirit revive and put immor- 
tality. Gabriel Conroy may have 


sinned and died, but becomes, 
the end, “foenix 


The Johns Hopkins University 


Joyce, “James Joyce: 
Memoir,” trans. Felix Giovanelli, 
Hudson Review, (1950), 502. 

(New York, 1926), 
226. All page referencees henceforth 
“The Dead” are this edition. 

‘Since this paper was written, re- 
cent article has been called at- 
tention which establishes several points 
similar those made here about the 
galoshes and 
gan Blum, “The Shifting Point 
View: Joyce’s “The Dead’ and Gordon’s 
‘Old Red’,” Critique (Minneapolis, 
Winter, 1956), pp. 48-49. However, 
think Mr. Blum fails make clear the 
dichotomy between Gabriel 
mother) and the Misses Morkan. Ga- 
briel himself the sole source deni- 
gration his ancestry—his terming 
his grandfather “the old gentleman” 
indicates not snobbish defensiveness 
his part but deference his aunts. 


passage runs from page 230 
(the kissing Gabriel his aunts) 
page 232 (the interruption the 
conversation the arrival Freddy 
Malins) 

the word “act” mean each 
the three dramatic divisions the 
story, the first which ends page 
238 and the second page 264. 

the chief town Ire- 
land’s westernmost province, Connacht, 
off the coast which lie the Aran Is- 
lands. 

perhaps pertinent observation 
the fact that Ireland Wellington 
also “guttapercha thing that you 
wear over your boots.” Boots are shoes, 
and Wellingtons are knee-high rubber 
storm-boots. 

scene has been analyzed 
Allen Tate “Three Commentaries: 


Poe, James, and Joyce,” Sewanee Re- 
view, (1950), 1-15. Later re- 
printed Allen Tate and Caroline 
Gordon, The House Fiction (New 
York, 1950). 

may made (ill-advised- 
ly, believe) interpret Gabriel Con- 
roy’s western journey terms deduced 
from Joyce’s apparent personal 
erence for lands east Dublin. But 
journey one direction the other 
may inevitable—it only the mid- 
way point, the position the West- 
Briton, that untenable. The tension 
between east and west can never 
unambiguously resolved. 
ing text for meditation this regard 
entry reflecting many the 
themes “The Dead” the notebook 
kept Stephen Dedalus prior his 
own Icarus-flight eastward New- 
haven-Dieppe-Paris Portrait the 
Artist Young Man, Modern Li- 
brary, pp. 297-298) 

April 14. John Alphonsus Mulren- 
nan has just returned from the west 
Ireland. European and Asiatic papers 
please copy. told met old 
man there mountain cabin. Old 
man had red eyes and short pipe. Old 
Irish. Then old man and Mulrennan 
spoke English. Mulrennan spoke 
him about universe and stars. Old man 
sat, listened, smoked, spat. Then said: 

there must terrible queer 
creatures the latter end the 
world.— 

fear him. fear his redrimmed 
horny eyes. with him must strug- 
gle all through this night till day come, 
till lie dead, gripping him 
the sinewy throat till Till what? 
Till yield me? No. mean him 
harm.” 
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LAY DYING: 
CHRISTIAN LORE AND IRONY 


JOSEPH BLOTNER 


Throughout his career William 
Faulkner has drawn upon Chris- 
tianity and particularly the Bible. 
has used this source material for 
allusion, metaphor, 
Very often has used for irony. 
obvious and striking example 
Sanctuary, which Temple Drake 
finds “sanctuary” from world de- 
void moral and spiritual values 
not church but Memphis 
brothel. This technique ironic 
use Christian lore was perceived 
many The Sound and the 
Fury and Light August. Central 
characters both books have been 
identified Christ-figures, but one, 
Joe Christmas, bastard and 
murderer, and the other, Benjy 
Compson, castrated idiot. This 
technique became more explicit 
Fable. Here the Corporal God 
the Son and the Old General 
God the Father. But the Father 
not benevolent; representa- 
tive once the World, Mam- 
mon, and Satan the Tempter. 
This essay will suggest that similar 
Christian referents can discerned 
Lay Dying and that they 
throw light the status the 
Bundrens the world Yoknapa- 
tawpha County. 

recent question and answer 
classroom sesstons the University 
Virginia, Mr. Faulkner has said 
that decided expose the Bun- 
dren family the two greatest dis- 
asters known man: flood and 


fire. One Biblical story, echoes 
which seem heard this 
novel, that Noah and the 
Flood. Another, less germane 
Faulkner’s avowed intent, however, 
that the Holy Ghost, Mary, 
and Christ. 

The effect these correspond- 
ences—intentional unintention- 
al, sometimes apposite indirect 
and almost always ultimately ironic 
—is like one effect Joyce sought 
when used Greek myth 
Ulysses: show, comparison 
with the heroic figures ancient 
times, the low estate which mod- 
ern man has fallen. Leopold 
Bloom appears even more pathetic 
implicit comparison with the 
wily and legendary Ulysses, 
Anse Bundren and his family 
their wagon appear even more de- 
graded comparison with Noah 
and his family their Ark. Also 
ironic apposition one can see the 
Holy Ghost, Mary, and the Christ 
child, bringing hope salvation 
through the Virgin Birth, and 
Whitfield, Addie, and Jewel, bring- 
ing damnation through adulterous 
lust. 

fine essay, Olga Vickery says 
that “Faulkner has not yet made 
clear the significance the social 
and economic level represented 
the Bundrens his where- 
the roles the Snopeses and 
Sartorises, shown successively 
O’Donnell, Cowley, and Warren, 
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ave clear and generally agreed up- 
Down, Moses, have been used 
support theories Faulkner’s 
“Primitivism,” which equate civil- 
ization with decay and argue that 
salvation the Faulkner saga 
possible through the sort renunci- 
ation ritualistically performed 
“primitive” like McCaslin 
that volume. implication then, 
this hill country might less likely 
harbor the vices Jefferson and 
its environs. And this country 
remote from Jefferson and inac- 
cessible that big man like Doc 
Peabody must hauled the 
hillside with rope. But this dis- 
Anse Bundren curses the road that 
the inroads civilization upon this 
land. had told Addie that there 
“wasn’t any luck living road. 

Then, when she dead 
that “She was well and 
hale ere woman ever were, 
except for that road” (363). 
also blames Darl’s growing strange- 
ness upon the impact the road 
his perception the land. The 
Bundrens are physically 
mote than the Snopeses and Sar- 
torsies from the civilization which 
has produced conspicuous death- 
urge the latter and immor- 
ality the former capable such 
acts the degrading capitalization 
upon Ike Snopes’ love for cow 
The Hamlet. But Lay Dying 
makes clear, think, that this 
civilization has also 
type hill-folk whom the Bun- 
drens represent. There are few 
people like Gavin Stevens and 
Major Spain the class 
which the Compsons and Sartorises 
belong; there are few like Byron 
Bunch and Ratliff the stratum 
which the Snopeses attain. there 
are the Armstids and the Tulls 


among the hill-folk, but 
focuses upon the Bundrens. 

First, necessary emphasize 
that for the Bundrens the journcy 
thos puts it, based primitive 
sense blood-loyalty.”* Nor 
entirely “relentless, brutal, and, 
finally, 
words, make the promise mat- 
ter Christian ethics and the jour- 
ney act ‘traditional morality’ 
distort both characters and ac- 
For Anse, Dewey Dell, and 
Vardaman the motivation com- 
pletely selfish. Passages 
last two sections make clear that 
one the dominant motives for 
Anse, who has not been Jefferson 
place with the 
hard-looking pop 
eyes” (531), whom introduces 
his family the novel’s superb 
last lines. The reader has learned 
too, another strong motivating 
factor. Minutes after Addie’s death, 
Anse’s first articulated thought, 
stands alone with her body is, 
“God’s will Now can 
get them teeth” (375). The goal 
which overshadows all the 
journey for Dell have 
abortion performed rid her 
the child she has conccived out 
wedlock Lafe. When Varda- 
man’s mind not clouded the 
shock his mother’s death and 
transmutation into fish, pre- 
occupied with the gleaming red 
engine the model train which 
has seen Jefferson store win- 
dow and which desperately 
wants. Even Cash sees the trip 
opportunity dicker with Sur- 
att for the gramophone wants. 
Jewel alone seems have ulte- 
rior motive; simply wants her 
burial accomplished, Jefferson 
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since this where her family bury- 
ing ground lies and since Anse 
determined that her interment 
shall there. 

Critics the novel have pretty 
generally agreed that the Bundrens 
are poor whites, even 
called and Darl 
Dewey Dell dull and im- 
moral amoral. Jewel sullen, 
violent, and vicious. Anse shift- 
less and account, 
burden his neighbors and trial 
his family. Cash alone, with his 
self-denial, self-restraint, integrity, 
and human dignity, rises above 
their level. The nature Anse 
Bundren and all but one his fam- 
ily constitutes one the chief 
ironies between his journey (in 
which Rabi has noted the elements 
“epic” and and that 
Noah and his family. Noah was 
sclected for survival God because 
was just and perfect amidst all 
the wickedness the Anse 
that has been unfortunate 
his life, but that has not 
merited and that will re- 
warded: have done wrong 
Marster will care for for ere 
sparrow that (364). Many 
the exterior facts the two epic 
trips—here Anse’s conviction 
blamelessness like that Noah— 
coincide, but terms mean- 
ing and final import they are dia- 
opposite. 

Noah was 
warned rain; Anse knows that 
rain coming because can 
Since was rain for forty days 
and nights, Noah built his ark 
sustain life. There building 
the Bundren place too before their 
journey forty miles Jefferson, 


encase not life but death. The voy- 
age Noah from low place 
Mt. Ararat, where the processes 
life may begin again. The voyage 
Anse Bundren from the high 
place his “mountain” (368) 
the low place the cemetery 
Jefferson, where the last ritual 
death concluded. 

When the rain begins sweeps 
down with sudden violence sug- 
gestive the Biblical deluge. 
torrential downpour. Quick has 
told Tull that already the river has 
risen higher than has ever seen 
before. And continues. “There 
was old men that hadn’t never 
seen nor heard being the 
memory man,” Anse reflects. 
chosen the Lord, for who 
(415). And so, taking their food 
with them, the Bundrens set out 
their essentially self-contained jour- 
ney. They accept the shelter 
barns and occasiaonal meal, but 
that all. They remain together 
family unit close their wagon 
and its putrefying contents. When 
they stop for the first night Sam- 
son’s, the rain commences again. 

The closer they approach the 
climactic scene the river, the 
striking the resemblance 
the deluge. Tull notes that 
fellow couldn’t tell where was the 
river and where the land” (424). 
somber panorama even more strik- 
ing: “above the ceaseless surface 
canes, vines— 
rootless, severed from the earth, 
spectral above scene immense 
yet circumscribed desolation filled 
with the voice the waste and 
mournful water” (439). Looking 
Anse, Tull, Vardaman, and 
Dewey Dell, Darl sees them 
only things sight not that 
single monotony desolation lean- 
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ing with that terrific quality little 
from right left though had 
reached the place where the motion 
the wasted world accelerates just 
before the final precipice” (443). 


climax the catastrophic 
attempt ford the river seems im- 
bued with intense irony through 
cruical symbol. The “bearded” 
log which batters the wagon into 
the river, drowning the team, break- 
ing Cash’s leg, scattering his tools, 
had “surged out the water and 
stood for instant upright upon 
that surging and heaving desolation 
like Christ” (445). Later, Tull tells 
Cora that the Bundrens would have 
made the crossing had not been 
for the log. fiddlesticks,” Cora 
replies, “It was the hand God” 
(448). Tull does not concur 
Cora’s analysis. But muses about 
the log that was like had been 
sent there job and done 
and went on” (449). the salvage 
operation begun Darl looks 
the wagon “above the edge the 
flood” sensing still about some 
lingering aura “that violence 
which had slain the 
(452). Noah the righteous had 
been sustained upon the bosom 
the deep the hand God. Bun- 
dren the unrighteous 
ical has been struck down it. 
The reference Christ seems like 
intrusion, terms these sug- 
gested parallels, New Testament 
material into that drawn from the 
Old Testament. But this the 
way that poetic intelligence such 
Faulkner’s—like that many 
other literary geniuses—seems 
function: electrically. With con- 
scious art unconscious selectiv- 
ity, reaches back into his experi- 
ence for that which will serve his 
turn, without regard for perfect 
correspondences. 

‘The approaching end 


journey was marked the flight 
the dove used determine whether 
not the water receded 
enough from the land for Noah and 
his family debark from their ves- 
sel. There corresponding bird 
symbol whose frequency occur- 
rence denotes that the Bundren’s 
journey coming close. But 
two symbols are certainly opposites: 
one representing life, the other, 
death. Noah reached his goal with 
his family and his animals, the 
pairs each species ready re- 
people the earth. But with Anse 
Bundren different. Addie’s 
body mass liquid corruption. 
the insane asylum. Varda- 
man has crossed the line beyond 
sanity. Cash, his leg broken and 
flayed, will invalid for year. 
Dewey Dell, frustrated her at- 
tempt abortion and seduced 
drugstore clerk, will bear her bas- 
tard child. Jewel, burned the 
fire, has lost his treasured horse. 
Anse’s mules are dead and his farm 
equipment has been mortgaged 
buy spavined team from Snopes. 
Anse’s journey has been completed 
like that Noah, and the events 
both are judgments upon the 
men who made them. 

St. Luke describes the Annuncia- 
tion Mary the angel Gabriel 
that she visited the Holy 
Ghost and that she bear the 
child Jesus while she the wife 
the man Joseph. St. Matthew re- 
ports the dream Joseph which 
the angel the Lord told him that 
this child would “save his people 
Bundren recalls her affair with the 
minister Whitfield, her mental pic- 
ture him suggests fallen angel. 
She sees him “coming swift and 
secret the woods dressed 
sin like gallant garment already 
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blowing aside with the speed his 
secret coming” (467). 

This conception not just sin- 
ful; the exact opposite that 
which produced the Virgin Birth. 
Addie remembers “‘the sin the more 
utter and terrible since was the 
instrument ordained God who 
created the sin, sanctify that sin 
also sin, the more beautiful 
since the garment which had 
exchanged for sin sanctified” (466) 
Addie bears the child while she 
the wife Anse. description 
Jewel’s infancy even suggests 
painting haloed madonna and 
child: would sit the lamp- 
light, holding him pillow 
her lap. would wake and find 
her so. There would sound 
from them” And Addie 
tells Cora Tull that “He cross 
and will salvation. will 
save from the water and from 
the fire. Even though have laid 
down life, will save me” 
(460) 

Ironically, neither Jewel nor 
Whitfield possesses any conspicuous 
spiritual qualities. Whitfield 
self-righteous hypocrite. Even 
uses significant Biblical language: 
“It was His hand that bore safe- 
above the flood that fended froin 
the dangers the (469). 
religious attitude prob- 
from his short soliloquy: there 
God, what the hell for” 
(347). His relationship 
mother intense compound 
love, hate, and Vickery points 
out, thinly veiled incestuous desire. 
Darl muses Addie’s ambivalence 
towards Jewel (429). And Jewel, 
envisioning what might have hap- 
pened their lives had been dif- 
tells himself, “It would just 


and her high hill and 
rolling the rocks down the hill 
their faces...” (347-8). 

final irony, Jewel saves Ad- 
die, she had predicted would, 
from fire and water. But not 
the essence her saves, only 
her decomposing body. Her soul 
and spirit had been dead beyond 
salvation long before her body. 
When she had given Vardaman 
Anse, compensate him for Jewel, 
she knew she get ready 
die” (467). Her life, with its de- 
structive passion 
ment, signalized and typified her 
conception Jewel, precluded sal- 
vation. the drama the fire and 
water merely empty mockery. 
And the end the journey 
Jewel’s role has become that 
betrayer rather than savior. 
When leaps Darl and 
helps subdue him that 
can taken the asylum Jack- 
son, Cain-like, Jewel says, “Kill 
him. Kill the son bitch” 

There are still other ironies— 
Addie’s reversed position 
built her weight and measure, 
the sign Hope” which the 
Bundrens pass not once but twice 
their ill-starred journey. All 
them contribute the total effect 
this powerful novel. These Bib- 
lical parallels can seen com- 
mentary this family from place 
Yoknapatawpha County and 
from social and economic level 
different from those the Sartori- 
ses, the Compsons, the Sutpens, and 
the Snopeses. But the Bundrens are 
just lost, just damned the 
others. says them, “They 
would risk the fire and the earth 
and the water and all just eat 
sack bananas” (438). This 
how the novel’s end finds them, 
simian, eating bananas the street. 
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They have brought Addie from her 
mountain down her grave. They 
are ready return with her sub- 
stitute who, like Popeye Sanc- 
tuary, almost symbol the 
civilization which 


Faulkner sees overcoming much 

the South. She the new Mrs. 
A 

Bundren: duck-shaped, pop-eyed, 

and carrying mechanical voice, 

the gramophone, her hand. 
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NEW REFLECTIONS 
THE GOLDEN BOWL 


JOHN THEOBALD 


intend here take yet another 
close look one Henry James’ 
most characteristic 
novels, The Golden Bowl, with 
gious concern with motive. And 
partly that may nourish the 
sense flight from the devout 
priori, let suppose that are 
reading this novel with critical 
strategy associated with Dryden 
and Johnson: for its “merits and 
things should notice that its 
merits are often defects, and vice 
versa; often, fact, that can 
with profit and without falsity 
the world the book, proceed sys- 
tematically, examining merit and 
defect terms each other. 

Fielding revolted from Richard- 
son with such enormous success 
that the possibility keeping 
readers interested chiefly the 
investigation complex motives, 
the sense the characters’ in- 
tentions (intentions hidden, per- 
haps, from themselves, well 
from others), seems not have 
presented itself seriously again for 
over hundred years. Hence, 
any new approach the novels 
Henry James, rather than taking 
for granted his exhaustive explora- 
tion motive-intention, the very 
extreme this development 
James ought instead make the 
first cutting edge try both ways, 
simultaneous merit and defect. 

novelist has been more con- 


cerned than James with the fact 
that most our human drama 
inner and takes place through 
awareness 
ties. point made James 
himself, with his usual care, when 
Maggie the game 
bridge and reflecting what 
fine hair hung all the delicate de- 
corum which preserved her perilous 
relationships from collapsing: 


“There reigned for her absolutely dur- 
ing these vertiginous moments that 
fascination the monstrous, that 
temptation the horribly possible, 
which often trace its break- 
ing out suddenly, lest should 
further, unexplained retreats and 
reactions.” (Italics 


The trouble that this fascination 
becomes the story-teller ana- 
lytical obsession which bound 
impede the drama. Take, for in- 
stance, Charlotte’s “week-end” with 
first confession jealousy (to 
Fanny Assingham). Charlotte and 
the Prince were “afraid not to” 
together this week-end lest their 
hesitation should interpreted 
guilt. Hence, the action never 
pivots whether they don’t 
go, but entirely cross fire 
interpretations placed 
motitve their going, contrast- 
with the potential motive 
their having not gone. 
the drastic shift emphasis sig- 
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nalized this new pre-occupation 
undoubtedly the service 
psychological truth. against the 
solid advantage gained, how- 
ever, must set the fact that 
James will explore the motive 
the point where the suddenness 


passionate action belied. His 
painstaking analysis 
emotional 


sets picture people who are 
more dilatory the crises than 
warranted the actualities 
aims at. Furthermore, the absorp- 
tion motive seems produce 
the author fixation that leads him 
astray from the terms himself 
lays down for his characterization. 
Thus, the delicate 
cribed Charlotte the time that 
she consents marry Adam Ver- 
ver becomes subtle duplicity 
steps unaccounted for, well 
merely unobtrusive, with the result 
that are two-thirds the way 
through the novel before the real- 
ization comes that either the 
character Charlotte longer 
recognizable what was, else 
she never truly had identity 
the first place. 

not saying that passionate 
woman could not diverted 
her passions from her first inten- 
tions. What saying that the 
clue such deepening conspiracy 
would probably one two 
things: either helpless passion 
else profound natural duplicity; 
and that Charlotte will not quite 
fit into either these two pictures. 
such either-or sounds too 
rigidly arbitrary, let rather say 
that, failing both these clues, then 
verisimilitude within his own 
terms. any case, Charlotte re- 
mains negative enigma, who 
trembles the verge reality 


only towards the end the tale, 
and then only embodiment 
somber, baffled misery, glimpsed 
flashes (at the bridge game, 
the garden) through the eyes 
Maggie rampant. 

The wavering identity Char- 
lotte some extent the price 
James pays for deliberately 
senting the first volume his book 
from the standpoint the Prince, 
and the second from that Mag- 
gie. deeper sense, however, 
Charlotte’s lapses 
reflect James’ incapacity for the 
sort directness which 
sary order dramatize the dis- 
torting effect flesh-and-blood pas- 
sion. the passion Charlotte 
and the Prince had been less dis- 
guised the novelist, would 
tion reveal how was disguised 
these two characters themselves; 
and might then have had pro- 
found, searching ambiguities 
motive where now have pre- 
varications open the double 
charge timidity and insincerity. 

may note, passing, corol- 
lary the motive-hunting pre-oc- 
cupation considered merit and 
defect: namely, the virtual monop- 
oly conscious motives; the total 
absence, for example, subcon- 
scious motive for the supreme in- 
timacy Maggie and her father, 
ble, but again unnoted, failure 
that father achieve any sort 
intimacy with Charlotte, his wife. 
This silence James’ pro- 
vides blessed relief 
neyed O’Neillisms and the same 
time injects, for the post-Freudian 
reader, inescapable air naive- 
té. Having arranged for her fath- 
marriage with her best friend, 
Charlotte, Maggie rest 
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crence for her father’s company 
over her husband’s. Yet the Prince, 
when ostensibly most hard put 
taking refuge with Charlotte, never 
once all his twists and turns re- 
sorts vindication which, for 
the post-Freudian, prima facie 
evidence unwifely neurosis 
his wife. may call James’ 
bad luck that, the very domain 
his most pre-emptive concern, 
trick time should have stepped 
make him appear ignorant 
what would now apt leap 
the reader’s mind. The 
mains that this case, least, 
James appears have been unable 
anticipate his embodied ef- 
fects the laborious pedantries 
the psychologist. 

tion motive overlook some 
the motives necessary explain 
the action again pay dear, 
even for delimitation the 
novel’s concern, 
which, considered merit, could 
make for concentration, and de- 
fect, for certain anemia. won- 
der how much James’ exclusive- 
ness deliberate and how much 
myopic. That James was himself 
aware reaches which was 
content remain indifferent 
oblivious occasionally suggested 
his own dramatic comment, as, 
for instance, when Maggie remarks 
her father: “I’m not talking 
you public character. I’m talk- 
ing you your personal side.” 
Since every work art contains 
within itself the reasons why 
and not otherwise, novelist 
judged the problems that 
sets himself. James’ problems are 
unabashedly reducible the one 
problem human relationships, 
and the resulting concentration 
draws the reader in, towards the 


downward retreating centre 
vortex. 

here that must recall 
James’ well known ambition 
dramatist; for notwithstanding 
the most unpromising his 
gueurs, this novel visibly 
ogling the theatre technique 
that marks both 
and constriction. the reduc- 
tion the cast six (not count- 
ing the discreet the set 
tracted intellectual emotional 
process into single climactic con- 
versation; the use confidante 
(Mrs. Assingham) sort Greek 
chorus, herself redeemed from 
monologue resort the con- 
vention the confidante’s confi- 
dant (the Colonel) above all, 
the handling the dialogue itself, 
with its wistful attention every 
opportunity for closet-drama coup 
theatre; all these shifts and 
devices see deliberate pursuit 
the effects and even the con- 
ventions the stage. the con- 
stant interruptions expository 
comment “author omniscient” 
may appear first glance con- 
stitute the very reverse good 
theatre, second look these in- 
terruptions likely show that 
they spring from excess zeal 
the part the would-be drama- 
tist, though could never quite 
trust his “play” “get with 
all its implications intact unless 
were the director the pro- 
duction well the author the 
script. 

This necessity preside, 
James, would always subdue 
for the theatre the demands, both 
more and less exacting, the story 
teller that was. Thus, whilst 
true that the superficial impres- 
sion diffuseness produced this 
800-page novel soon yields before 
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the carefully martialled succession 
scenes which compose the story 
and which fact work pre- 
serve the tension belonging sus- 
tained crisis, yet the suspense which 
supports the big “moments” en- 
gendered, nerved, 
not the dramatist but the 
story teller. The smashing the 
golden bowl Mrs. Assingham, 
with the Prince appearing the 
door the very moment that the 
precious object strikes the parquet, 
would melodramatic expedi- 
ent, put mildly, were not 
that the reader had been kept 
tenterhooks for long what 
the Prince going find say 
for himself. And not only are the 
big scenes made valid the pro- 
tracted pauses between them, but 
the conduct the scenes themselves 
saved from melodrama 
the truth eloquence the 
naked dialogue than (again) 
the elaborate running commentary 
speculation, admiration, and 
surmise with which 
swathe that dialogue. 

the other hand, James’ meri- 
torious emulation the playwright 
involves defects flexibility the 
narrative form, sacrifice much 
that has been gained scrupulous 
adherence “author omniscient.” 
The flow action arrested and 
constricted; the time sense con- 
fused the telescoping months 
into minutes and, conversely, 
the stretching minute’s verbal 
exchange into fifty pages close- 
Jamesian detachment which 
persevering deserve here 
separate consideration repeated- 
dissolved the absurd solicita- 
tions the clucking confidants. 
this famous detachment which 
most signally fails true objectiv- 
ity. can freely conceded for 


whom this may merit) that 
James seldom, ever, permits him- 
self the masked and glorious vul- 
garity passionately taking sides 
between his characters. Sometimes 
magisterially presides over their 
loves and perplexities. Sometimes 
surreptitiously eavesdrops. Nev- 
er, for half page, can forego 
the flourishing signature his own 
claimant impartiality. True de- 
tachment author unobtrusive. 
From The Golden Bowl the author 
never for single second out 
earshot. The only 
The Golden Bowl who any 
time endowed with 
The rest them, all the time, 
and Mr. Verver himself, most 
the time, speak simon pure James, 
characters speak Mar- 
lowe, but place 
with the impul- 
sion certain burning curiosity: 
the angelic comment versus the 
keyhole view. 

Now rightly dramatic (and 
using the word the broad 
novelist also dramatic), the 
pilot the plot must let alone, 
ship pilot lets the crew alone. 
cannot, having arranged 
scene, both let rip and tinker 
with too. take example: 
when, Dear Park, the days af- 
ter the cracked showdown be- 
tween the Prince and Maggie, the 
latter tells Mrs. Assingham that 
there have been further words 
between herself and her husband 
the subject the exposure 
his old liaison with Charlotte, and 
when consequence Mrs. Assing- 
ham says Maggie, like 
three things happen, none 
them particularly pleasant. First, 
Mrs. Assingham confirmed once 
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more the old sycophant that she 
essentially is. Second, “our young 
woman” betrays shade pert 
aplomb which her creator 
plainly unconscious her reply, 
“No, I’m not extraordinary, but 
am, for everyone, 
third and worst, James himself 
placed the the magi- 
cian who explains his own tricks; 
least the reader similarly 
affected that all too familiar 
guiding shove his arm and the 
implicit forget note how 
extraordinary our young woman 
this point.” 

But after all, how extraordinary 
she? How extraordinary are 
these characters—aside, that is, from 
their common infection 
Jamesian bravura? they are or- 
dinary and represented such, the 
they are extraordinary and repre- 
sented such, the same. But sup- 
posing there novelist’s char- 
acters unresolved deposit from 
“real which mean some 
element character, expressed 
their actions and attitudes, which 
never done justice the novel- 
ist’s appraisal, that the reader 
with nagging suspicion that 
certain noble ascriptions the 
book are fastened incongruously 
upon certain mean actualities 
the raw, then seems that 
have the negation true de- 
tachment. 

When Charlotte that stands 
before us, because the narrator’s 
gave never riveted her, 
can look her peace and tell 
ourselves our own tales about her: 
she ruthless frail torn, 
she whatever blend fire and 
ice that may happen please us, 
because sense she nothing. 
fut when look that sensitive 
exquisite, the Prince, fine flower 


ancient civilization, consum- 
mate dancer, whose steely and 
silken control, through many in- 
tricate and perilous entrechats, 
much the program stealthily 
dedicated, what see?—A dil- 
letante, gigolo, and wastrel, 
whose right make free with the 
most delicate and honorable con- 
sideratitons never given direct 
lighting, and who takes leave 
last, enshrined the bosom 
his steadfast millionairess. The 
winner. Equivocal winner? There 
absolutely evidence that 
James not simply the unequi- 
vocal victor over every miscarriage 
that might threaten him with the 
awful prospect return dig- 
nified penury with Charlotte, the 
woman whom yet not know 
whether loved did not love. 
But what extraordinary Mag- 
gie? Maggie uniquely, avowed- 
the heroine. suppose argu- 
able enough that the Prince 
hero James, which case very 
great number Brahminical sen- 
tences were dictated that poor 
master was trance infatua- 
tion with Amerigo’s graces, his 
sensitivity, and his sacred right 
the heroine. But whether, 
informed used thought, James 
was Meredithian snob, wheth- 
er, they say now said, was 
keen social critic, the fact remains 
that proud, sheltered, wounded, in- 
vulnerable Maggie plainly im- 
peccable, and the Prince Mag- 
gie’s, and Maggie resolutely his. 
The Assinghams cannot see 
anything but figures fun, 
gravely James entertains their 
ghoulish mumbling over the mor- 
sels private lives snatched 
them tossed them. there 
remains just Papa; and there 
nothing funny about Adam Ver- 
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ver, whom the entire cotillion 
merit and defect coalesces 
queer symbolic embrace. Mr. Ver- 
ver masterly focus for the story, 
never focused himself. 
the one whose authentic voice 
occasionally heard, dry and in- 
cisive, with tiny glitter holy 
possession glimpsed too the eye. 
James fondles him with devout 
touches. shield him, circumvent 
him, rescue him from the crucifix- 
ion discovering what going 
around his devoted head the 
motif the novel. Whenever 
author finds, either accident 
design, symbol for his own ar- 
singularly fecund source art; 
and Mr. Verver such symbol. 
Mr. Verver collected dead rari- 
ties, James collects live ones 
half-live ones; Mr. Verver led 
his wife and son-in-law silken 
chain” whilst affecting de- 
tached, James leads his charac- 
ters with little monitory, monetary 
tugs every time they show dispo- 
sition take the silver spoon 
their teeth. Above all, Mr. Ver- 
ver requires that the wind tem- 
pered, does Henry James. The 
thought Charlotte bridled 
aging art dealer whom she does not 
love occasions hint the griefs 
that convulsed the domestic world 
Sue Bridehead. But whenever 
the hush holy dread descends, 
from some imagined threat 
the tranquillity the venerable 
Verver. And while not the part 
literary criticism pursue the 
psychology James’ personal pu- 
sillanimities, trace their impact 
his vision human relation- 
ships most certainly is. 

‘That vision has certain ines- 
capable duplicity. criticism 
the end moral one. The will 
impartial judgment defeated 


the apparition much apparent 
moral earnestness subdued the 
service human relationships not 
apparently worth serving, any 
rate not framework uncon- 
cerned with anything but the re- 
lationships themselves. find diffi- 
cult the sophistries required free 
from the suspicion that James 
entertains such 
veneration for the idle graces that 
thrive upon material power and 
riches (if not for the riches them- 
selves) blind him the pos- 
sibility happiness any out- 
come but the triumph creature 
comfort. See him draws 
the end his story. has lin- 
gered long over his human treas- 
ures, hovered over them with 
barely concealed 
their uselessness for any purpose 
but sip their own vapors. And 
now, when would appear 
manly impossible that that gimlet 
eye James could still have failed 
observe the essential crack 
the runs his fingers over 
even names it, and still main- 
tains the blank visage the blind. 
The four them are met for their 
final leavetaking, tea, the 
hush unearthly viaticum! 


The fusion their presence with the 
decorative elements, their 
tion the triumph selection, was 
complete and admirable; though 
lingering view, view more penetrat- 
ing than the occasion really demana- 
ed, they also might have figured 
concrete attestations rare power 
purchase. There was much indeed 
the tone which Adam Verver 
spoke again, and who shall say where 
his thought stopped? “Le compte 
est. got some good 


James telling that they are 
saying that they come their 
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senses world which “all for 
love and the world well 
feeble joke? No; lacks the Vol- 
tairean forthrightness—or cynicism 
you prefer it. saying noth- 
ing, but hoping once more merely 
phrase which appears stak- 
ing his definitive claim, rare 
complexity But re- 
lation, except pure mathematics, 
what related; and the perma- 
nence novel rests upon the ex- 
isting quality its human beings 
and the positively implied qual- 
ities absent them. 

There odd twist irony 
the sobriquet “novelist’s novel- 
applied Henry James; for 
are liberty read into 
the thought that the wealthy 


merchant situations, which tempt 
their endless empty vistas 
throng them with our own reali- 
ties. cannot express the inscruta- 
ble challenge this prospect, 
its ultimate But James 
can express it; for one has the 
patience, James can express any- 
thing. speaking Maggie 
she looks upon the bridge 
players the lighted drawing 
room: 
Spacious and splendid, like 
again awaiting drama, was scene 
she might people, the press her 
spring, either with serenities and dig- 
nities and decencies, with terrors 
and shames and ruins, things ugly 
those formless fragments her 
golden she was trying hard 
pick up. 

San Diego State College 


1The Golden Bowl, New York Edi- 
tion: 24, 233. 
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CONRAD AND 
ALL THE KING’S MEN 


SEYMOUR GROSS 


Two recent articles have shown 
how Robert Penn Warren’s criti- 
cal writings influenced his delinea- 
tion certain passages All the 
King’s Given the textual 
exhaustiveness Mr. Warren’s cri- 
tical approach piece litera- 
ture, scarcely suprising that 
there should carry-over from 
his efforts critic his work 
author, seems me, however, 
that there more fundamental 
and pervasive influence All the 
King’s Men than has been pointed 
out. believe that Warren’s finest 
novel owes even more Conrad’s 
“Heart than does 
Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby, 
which also exhibits, Professor 
Stallman’s words, “the obsessive 
hold Warren’s attrac- 
tion the “Heart Darkness” 
(which his essay Nostromo 
cites more times than any other 
work Conrad’s except the novel 
under discussion) even more un- 
derstandable than Fitzgerald’s, for 
Conrad’s novelette brilliant 
study one Warren’s own most 
persistent 
tions—“the disparity 
tween beatific vision and the ubiq- 
uitous evil which blights it.’ 


revealing begin with War- 
ren’s remarks and 
Willie. his introduction the 
Modern Library edition Nos- 


tromo, Warren has occasion re- 
avarice, vanity, and violence, 
refusing his mission light-brin- 
ger, repudiating the idea” that 
gives moral direction life. (p. xi) 
avarice Warren means greed 
for power well money, then 
this tragic catalogue serves equally 
well for Willie. Indeed, Warren’s 
comments Willie his intro- 
duction the Modern Library 
edition his novel bear striking 
Kurtz: “My politician man 
motivation 
been one sense idealistic, 
who many ways was serve the 
cause social betterment, but who 
was corrupted power, even 
power exercised against 
tion.” (p. i)* Willie, like Kurtz, 
and brutal, yet paradoxi- 
cally iv) War- 
ren’s view, both men into the 
jungle human life armed, 
least part, with the altruism 
their “idea,” only sucumb, when 
the restraints are off, the dark- 
ness and corruption their own 
hearts. 

comparison Kurtz and Wil- 
lie will demonstrate, believe, that 
not only Warren indebted 


Conrad, but that Mr. Norman 
Girault’s assertion that Willie’s 
downfall “is result his having 


lost sight the relationship be- 
tween man and nature” and “the 
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inseparability good and 
misses the point. First all, like 
Kurtz who has gone into the Congo 
not only make fortune, but 
serve beacon the road 
better things,” “an emissary 
pity, and science, 
Willie’s plunge for power 
also partially motivated sin- 
cere desire “doing good.” His 
altruism can seen, for example, 
his plan build magnificent 
hospital which “any peor bugger 
the state can and get the 
best there and not cost him 
(p. 245) But both Kurtz 
and Willie are very much aware 
good,” the sordidness out 
which good must created. Kurtz 
knows that “humanize” the 
ages must, ironically, employ 
the god-like power which only 
made possible the very savagery 
wishes eradicate: whites 
must appear them [savages] 
the nature supernatural beings— 
approach them with the might 
exercise our will can exert 
power for good practically un- 
bounded.” (pp. 134-35) 
Willie aware the ironic fact 
that “you had make the good out 
the bad because there wasn’t any- 
thing else make out of.” 
Tragically, both Kurtz and Wil- 
handle pitch and not defiled. 
the final analysis, their down- 
fall matter misjudging their 
capacities for moral innocence, for 
each man had sensed the Franken- 
stein-like dangers the dark 
powers was manipulating, had 
sensed them even before had 
succumbed the powers “vic- 
torious 
guished “Exterminate 


mony his recognition the evil 
man’s untrammeled feet may 
take him way soli- 
Similarly, when Hugh 
Miller (who subconsciously sym- 
bolizes for Willie all that “clean 
hands and pure heart” his mo- 
tives for wanting power) repudi- 
ates Willie, Willie sense the danger 
being isolated with the scum “he 
using: “You’re leaving all 
alone with the sons-of-bitches. 
Mine and the 
(p. 147) 

But their moments recogni- 
tion, turns out, are lost 
labyrinthine ways corrupting 
power. What Warren says Willie 
his introduction—“his means de- 
file his equally true 
Kurtz. Each man trying gain 
power for the purpose doing 
good, has become intoxiated with 
the power itself: has extinguish- 
the “light” the 
leaving only the smouldering ashes 
his own corrupted desires. 
time, the directive ideal con- 
sumed monstrous egotism ra- 
venously feeding itself the word 
“my”: “My Intended, ivory, 
station, river, (Kurtz) 
mine!” The 
same moral egotism lies behind 
Kurtz’s relishing “the power 
charm frighten rudimentary 
souls into aggravated witch 
dance his honor,” (pp. 135-36) 
and love hypnotic 
power draw from thousands 
almost equally rudimentary “red 
necks” roars fanatic devotion. 
Both Conrad and Warren give 
strikingly similar images Faus- 
tian power: Kurtz with the reflec- 
tion tribal fires glowing 
bald head presides cer- 
tain midnight dances ending with 
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him” (p. 134) and Willie his 
eyes bugging and his face glisten- 
line devouring the 
almost religiously ecstatic chant 


his name. “The roar would swell 
and rise and fall and swell again, 
with the Boss standing with his 
right hand raised straight Heav- 
and his red eyes bulging.” (p. 
Marlowe, trying handle the 
wilderness man’s heart have been 
handled it. 

However, neither Willie nor 
Kurtz, because their authors con- 
ceive them great men, al- 
lowed die without first having 
glimpsed his violation the moral 
order one “supreme moment 
complete knowledge.” Their 
“The 
horror! The horror!” and Willie’s 
“It might have been all different 
are once anguished summations 
and triumphs the spirit. Both 
Marlow and Jack, who alone come 
understand what greatness Kurtz 
and Willie have dissipated, play 
Horatio these dead Hamlets. 
For Marlow, Kurtz “remarkable 
man who had pronounced judg- 
ment upon the adventures his 
soul earth,” and this “affir- 
mation, moral victory.” (pp. 171, 
172) the same way and with the 
same qualifications, Jack finally sees 
that “Willie Stark was great 
man.” 


What happened his greatness not 
the question. Perhaps spilled 
the ground the way you spill liquid 
when the bottle breaks. Perhaps 
could not tell his greatness from 
ungreatness and mixed 
gether that what was adulterated was 
lost. But had it. (p. 452) 


Conrad’s influence is, believe, 
even more evident the figure 
Jack Burden. the introduction 
his novel Warren comments that 
order avoid “writing straight 
naturalistic novel,” which the story 
Willie Stark “readily invited,” 
had the material impinge upon 
temperament, [which] 
would allow 
other than the reportorial one.” 
Moreover, not only does Jack serve 
“commentator and raisonneur 
and chorus,” but “the story, 
sense, became the story Jack 
Burden, the teller the tale.” 
(p. iv) Warren’s plan could hardly 
have failed influenced the 
“Heart Darkness,” the most per- 
fect example work fiction 
which the interpretive point 
view becomes the final center 
interest. For not only Marlow, 
like Jack, “an instrument con- 
sciousness, model sympathy, 
means presenting experience and 
intelligence their fullest possible 
but the “Heart 
Darkness,” several critics have 
story too. 

Both Marlow and Jack recognize 
that their experiences with Kurtz 
and Willie have played crucial roles 
the formulation their moral 
lives. Marlow, looking back 
upon his Kurtzian adventure, ad- 
mits that “It the culmina- 
ting point experience. 
seemed somehow throw kind 
light everything about me—and 
into thoughts.” (p. 58) Even 
more explicitly, Jack says, “This 
has been the story Willie Stark, 
but story too. For have 
lived the world and him the 
world looked one way for long 


time and then looked another 
and very different way.” (p. 461) 
Before Kurtz, Marlow 
believed, like the first narrator 
the beginning the story, 
benign immensity 
But the “night journey” 
taken, Marlow comes know the 
“blank space delightful mystery” 
“the heart conquering dark- 
From the vantage point 
having look into the dark abysm 
can dispassionately judge 
vious world-view having “been 
away from the truth things, with- 
the toil mournful and sense- 
less delusion.” (p. 69) Jack also 
separated from “the truth 
things,” but choice, not experi- 
ence: world was full things 
did not want know.” Afraid 
admit the existence moral evil, 
for with would come self judg- 
ment and incrimination, Jack, sym- 
bolically, like “sad little foetus, 
wants lie the dark and 
not know, and warm 
Marlow’s naiveté shattered 
his experience with Kurtz the 
Congo, Jack’s exploded his 
having had share and under- 
stand the life and the death the 
friend Willie Stark die, and heard 
him say with his last breath, ‘It 
might have been 
461) Jack Burden 
reborn the knowledge that he, 
all men, lives and dies “in the 
agony will.” The point not 
that both Marlow and Jack have 
been given the same kind knowl- 
but that each, through the 
agency his dead friend’s tragic 
downfall, has been given new, 
and, the respective contexts 
the two works, more valid appre- 
hension spiritual reality. 


interesting note, more- 
over, that Jack’s progress this 
new moral apprehension remark- 
ably similar Marlow’s. Like 
Marlow, whose original interest 
Kurtz one objective curiosity 

“now and then would give some 
thought Kurtz. wasn’t in- 
terested him. No. Still, was 
curious see whether man, 
who had come out equipped with 
moral ideas some sort, would 
climb the top after all.” [p. 
Jack first merely reporter 
investigating the 
who thinks he’s Jesus Christ scour- 
ging the money out 
the courthouse Mason City. (p. 
51) time, however, both men’s 
attitude uninvolved curiosity 
transmutes into almost 
sion, growing not out any mature 
judgments, but rather out 
revulsion for the worlds allied 
against Kurtz and Willie. Immer- 
sed the “vile” atmosphere the 
“sordid buccaneers,” who with cru- 
elty and greed have come “tear 
treasure out the bowels the 
land with more moral pur- 
pose than there burg- 
lars breaking into safe,” (p. 100) 
Marlow turns Kurtz “for relief— 
positively for relief.” Gradually, 
however, Kurtz becomes for Mar- 
low almost obsessive promise 
fulfilment, towards which his whole 
being yearns: the pilgrims 
imagined [the boat] crawled 
don‘t know. For crawled 
108) “and crept on, towards 
out tree little way ahead 
measure 
Kurtz (p. has 
“dominant 
thought,” and when Marlow fears 
that Kurtz dead, that “the gift 
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“Start- 
ling extravagance emotion”: 
couldn’t have felt more lonely deso- 
lation somehow, had been robbed 
belief had missed desti- 


has vanished,” suffers 


goes the same process. Repelled 
the filthy, self-seeking machina- 
tions the state’s political ma- 
chines and the newspapers that 
hand, and what feels the 
sterile gentility Burden’s Land- 
ing the other, Jack turns Wil- 
man whose “bare hands” 
approach life least dynamic, 
self-honest, and partially 
But there something more. 
Kurtz had for Marlow, Willie seems 
hold out for Jack the same kind 
promise “vicarious fulfilment.” 
Standing with the crowd before the 
compelling figure the Boss, Jack 
feels “the bulge and the glitter, and 
there was the cold grip way down 
the stomach though somebody 
had laid hold something there, 
the dark which you, with 
cold hand cold rubber glove. 
11) This obstetrical imagery 
later made explicit: had felt 
the surge and had felt that 
was the verge the truth.” 
(p. 346) 

But both Marlow and Jack, for 
reasons made clear the analysis 
Kurtz and Willie, pass through 
uncritical acceptance accurate 
judgment. Unlike 
Russian Sugar Boy, both narra- 
tors come meditate their devo- 
tion Kurtz and Willie until each 
able see the “other” man. Mar- 
low comes recognize that his 
has been choice nightmares,” 
that was something wanting 
which when the pressing need 


arose, could not found under his 


magnificent eloquence.” 148- 


49) Jack too recognizes that has 
round face Cousin Willie had 
come between and the other 
face that had never really seen 
the other face.” The face 


image raw, egotistic power: 


saw the face. Enormous, Bigger than 
down like mane. The big jaw. The 
heavy lips laid together like masonry. 
The eyes burning and bulging power- 
fully. 

Funny, had never seen before. 
Not really. (p. 346) 


The final moral synthesis for Mar- 
low and Jack, already indicated, 
the knowledge that Kurtz and 
Willie are corrupted heroes, men 
who dissipated and 
greatness the ground, but heroes 
nevertheless; and spilling it, they 
have revealed the narrators some- 
thing the depth evil and man’s 
relationship it. Prepared this 
knowledge, both Marlow and Jack 
are equipped live out their lives 
terms the truths which Kurtz 
and Willie have given them. 


his Nostromo essay, Warren 
praises Conrad for being, “in the 
fullest sense the term, philo- 
sophical novelist, for whom the 
urgency experience, matter 
how vividly and strongly experience 
may enchant, the urgency 
know the meaning 
creed the same: literature 
more than fantasy and committed 
the obligation trying say 
something about the human con- 
view Warren’s gen- 
eral affinity Conrad, his avowed 
admiration for the Dark- 
ness,” and the striking similarities 
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between the two works, 
believe that Conrad’s 
did not play significant—perhaps 
even crucial—role the artistic 


MLN, LXX (April, 1955), pp. 
Penn Warren and Emily Dickin- 
son,” MLN, LXXI (May, 1956), 
347-49. 

and The Great Gatsby,” 
Twentieth Century Literature, 
(April, 1955), 

McDowell, 
chology and Theme Brother 
PLMA, 
ber, 1955), 565. 

page references All the 
King’s Men are the Modern Lib- 
rary edition 

Narrator’s Mind Sym- 
bol: Analysis All the King’s 
Men,” Accent, 1947), 
230. 

page references “Heart 
Darkness” are Youth and Two 
Other Stories (New York, 1903). 

Zaubel, ed., The Por- 
table Conrad (New York, 1950), 
16. 


the King’s Men. 


Indiana University, South Bend 


not mean imply that 
Willie the exclusive mechanism 
for Jack’s rebirth, Kurtz Mar- 
low’s, but rather that the most 
important one. 

*Quite the contrary. Marlow’s in- 
itiation into “the frightful 
ties” has set him apart from the 
mainstream life, which after his 
experiences seems like 
ting pretense full common- 
place individuals going about their 
business the assurance 
safety [and] full stupid impor- 
tance.” (p. 172) Jack, the other 
hand, with his knowledge that al- 
though “history blind, man 
not,” prepared “go into the 
convulsion the world, out his- 
tory into history and the awful re- 
sponsibility Time.” (p. 464) 
The difference reaction the 
difference between the two novel- 
Conrad essentially stoical 
and pessimistic and Warren Chris- 
tian their approaches evil. 
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AGUSTINI, DELMIRA 
Simonet, Madeleine, “Delmira Agus- 
Hispania, 39:397-402, Decem- 
ber, 1956. 
“One the greatest women poets 
Latin America was Delmira Agustini, 
Uruguayan robust mentality 
whose life and work were brief, but 
filled with intensity that constant, 
mystical search for some higher form 
love that could satisfy both her 


carnal and her spiritual yearnings.” 
(A.C.H.) 


ALGREN, NELSON 
Lipton, Lawrence, Voyeur’s View 
the Wild Side,” Chicago Review, 
10:4-14, Winter, 1957. 
The reviewers Walk the Wild 
Side Reporter, New Yorker, and 
Time failed see Algren’s humanity 
because they saw his characters not 
men and women but “as freaks put 
show for the guilty pleasure the 
Linkhorn “is clearly 
intended parody the young 
man the make for money and suc- 


ANDERSON, MAXWELL 
Roby, Robert C., Worlds: Max- 
well Anderson’s Winterset,” College 
English, 18:195-202, January, 1957. 
“Instead creating his play 
world suitable for the affirmation 
values espouses, Anderson tries 
make the best two worlds.” Mio 
and Miriamne seck for order 
justify their agony, but “the two die 
without purpose and without achieve- 
ment, leaving antagonistic forces un- 
challenged, ominous and chaotic.” 


CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ANDERSON, SHERWOOD 
Mahoney, John J., “An Analysis 
Winesburg, Ohio.” Journal Aes- 
thetics and Art Criticism, 15:245-52, 
December, 1956. 
The distinguishing quality Wines- 
burg, Ohio, discovered through 
analysis voice and address, one 
intensity due the characters’ utter- 
ances being basically soliloquies. 
(M.J.O.) 


APOLLINAIRE, GUILLAUME 
Barrere, Jean-Bertrand, 
obscene Revue des 
ences Humaines, 84:373-90, October- 
December, 1956. 
Women are the very heart Apol- 
linaire’s poetry and 
senses. When speaks shameful 
love, mystic and not carnal love 
refers to. consistently mixes 
the theological with the profane, giv- 
ing his verse obscene quality 
times, yet for all that has real 
tenderness. (K.L.) 


Evrard, Claude, “Apollinaive Shake- 
Revue des Hu- 
maines, 84:461-5, October, Decem- 
ber, 1956. 

Although Apollinaire studied Eng- 

lish school, his poem “Le Son 

Shakespeare’s sonnet 147. 

gests that perhaps did understand 

(K.L.) 


Lawler, James R., “Guillaume Apol- 
linaire,” 15:364-72, Decem- 
ber, 1956. 

Born into the Symbolist period, his 

poetry escapes definition 

Symbolist Surrealist. (B.B.) 
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AUDEN, 

McAleer, Edward C., “As Auden 
Walked Out,” College English, 18: 
271-2, February, 1957. 

“The Sailor’s Return,” Auden de- 

flates and undermines the ex- 

pressions eternal love giving 
each image opposing possibilities; they 
are romantic and realistic the same 

time. (E.L.) 


BAROJA, PIO 
Friedenber, Danial M., “The Death 
Symbol,” New Republic, 23: 
18-20, December, 1956. 
The novels Pio Baroja center 
the theme the first vaga- 
bonds and the poor, then autobio- 
graphical adventurers. Complex and 
ironic, Baroja not only criticized “life- 
denying” Spanish culture, also did 
Vitalistic studies man’s “spiritual 
isolation.” (K.W.) 


BECKETT, SAMUEL 
Lee, Warren, Bitter Pill Sam- 
uel Beckett,” Chicago Review, 10: 
77-87, Winter, 1957. 
Critics who accept the premise that 
“culture tool promote good 
health” find Beckett “bitter pill,” but 
examination his work suggests 
“critical standards that are sorely need- 
this country.” Waiting for Godot 
illustrates crucial point tragedy 
the author chooses his mate- 
rial, not for its own sake, but be- 
cause the necessary vehicle for 
what intends express.” (M.J.B.) 


BEERBOHM, MAX 

Stanford, Derek, Max Beerbohm: 
Tribute,” English, 11:88-91, Au- 
tumn, 1956. 

Although called himself “relic 

older world,” Beerbohm more 

than typical fin-de-siecle writer be- 

cause distance puts between 

himself and his subject pre- 

serves ironical coolness approach 


and was always the critic, how 
ever much played the nonchalant 


BISHOP, ELIZABETH 

Fowlie, Wallace, “Poetry Silence,” 
Commonweal, 65:514-15, February, 
1957. 

Elizabeth Bishop’s “world opulent, 

but the most unexpected and most 

humble ways. poet she gives or- 

der this opulence. She enumerates 

it. She stabilizes the shudder, the 

nerve, the reflection, the pleasure and 

the 


BOTTOMLEY, GORDON 
Farmer, J., “Gordon Bottomley,” 
Etudes Anglaises, 19:323-27, Oct.- 
Dec., 1956. 
Abbott, editor Bottomley’s 
Poems and Plays, considers the neglect 
served. But, relying lyricism rather 
than action, they dwindle world 
tuned Eliot’s and Fry’s verse plays. 
Nevertheless, Bottomley’s two Shake- 
speare-connected plays are “petits 


BOWEN, ELIZABETH 
Seward, Barbara, “Elizabeth 
World Impoverished Love,” Col- 
lege English, 18:30-7, October, 1956. 
Miss Bowen believes that “the forces 
that make and break the world have 
their sources the private individual 
and the use makes all 
her novels Miss Bowen illuminates the 
inability the romantic meet the 
demands the world, well the 
inability the world meet the de- 
mands the romantic. (E.L.) 


BRIDGE, ANN 

Villard, Léonie, “Le Voyage les 
Voyageuses dan les Romans d’Ann 
Bridge,” Etudes Anglaises, 19:328- 
36, Oct.-Dec., 1956. 

The “journey” theme her novels 
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makes cach heroine Eve awak- 
ing into what for her new world. 
The novelist has thus created genre 
entirely her own and exploited its 
potentialities fully that 
bility its future revival 
mote. 


BURKE, KENNETH 
Washburn, Richard Kirk, “Burke 
Motives and Rhetoric,” Approach, 
9:2-6, Fall, 1953. 
Burke seeks penetrate and expose 
the merely habitual nature social 
idols. His main concern language, 
exploring its 
tions the Grammar Motives, its 
persuasive qualities the Rhetoric 
Motives. His keen comprehension 
propaganda and hypocrisy balanced 
through grounding Aristotelian 
metaphysics. (A.F.) 


CABELL, JAMES BRANCH 
Himelick, Raymond, 
Modern Fiction Studies, 
214-20, Winter, 1956-57. 
Though Cabell’s juggling act with the 
worlds fact and ideal makes show 
the one labeled “romance,” 
really—as Mencken pointed 
most acidulous all the anti-roman- 
His world ends neither with 
bang nor whimper; but with well- 
bred shrug. (R.A.K.) 


CAMUS, ALBERT 
Thody, P., “Albert Camus,” Contem- 
porary Review, 1092:349-52, Decem- 
ber, 1956. 
Chute new novel about re- 
tired Parisian lawyer doing penance 
Amsterdam) Camus completely re- 
verses his former idea that the evil 
the world comes from sources out- 
side man and for which not re- 
sponsible; now Camus emphasizes the 
idea culpability and basic weak- 
ness which all men share and for which 
their hypocrisy and pride make them 
fully responsible. (W.G.F.) 


So 


or 


Viggiani, Carl A., 
ger,” PMLA, 71:865-87, December, 
1956. 

explication the meaning 

L’Etranger necessarily must employ 

thematic devices, myth, 

terns character and situation, and 


CATHER, WILLA 
Smith, Eleanor M., “The Literary Re- 
lationship Sarah Orne Jewett and 
Willa Sibert Cather,” New England 
Quarterly, December, 
1956. 
detailed study “the close friend- 
ship and the high esteem with which 
each regarded the other’s skill 
writer” warrants one’s concluding that 
although Miss Jewett paints “only 
tiny segment the broad landscape” 
Miss Cather’s works “in this frag- 
the same essential touch.” 


CELINE 
Matthews, H., Journey 
the End Night,” Contemporary 
Peview, 1095:158-61, March, 1957. 
novel, which the journey 
makes his “hero” Bardamu dis- 
tinctive only that aware that 
the journey ends inevitable death. 
experience represents the 
predicament 20th century man, from 
which there release. The novel 
offers solution for the problem 
states. (F.L.) 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 

Belvin, Robert W., “The Problem 
the Literary Artist’s Detachment 
Seen Julian Benda, Jean-Paul 
Sartre and Thierry Maulnier,” Ro- 
manic Review, 47:270-284, Decem- 
ber, 1956. 

Benda believed the intellectual must 

ify spiritual values; only rare oc- 
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casions should enter the world 
action. Sartre, the contrary, be- 
lieves the whole life the intellectual 
must the world action. Maul- 
nier represents mediating force: the 
intellectual not isolate himself 
from his period nor embrace it, 
but see beyond it.” (B.B.) 


Blackmur, P., “The Great Grasp 
Unreason,” Hudson Review, 9:488- 
503, Winter, 1956-57. 

The great “explosion talent that 

took place the Twenties,” Ulysses, 

The Wasteland, The Magic Mountain, 

The Tower, 

“came deeply from the bourgeois hu- 

manistic and might 

called instruments “of reconquering 
man’s irrational powers and tran- 
scending the dualism the self and 

the universe.” (J.L.B.) 


Chapman, Hugh H., Jr., “Two Poetic 
Techniques: Lorca’s ‘Romance 
luna, luna’ and ‘Erl- 
Hispania, 39:450-5, Decem- 
ber, 1956. 

luna, luna” and comparison with 

ballad similar theme, re- 
veals “one the most striking char- 
acteristics Lorca’s poem, and one 
that differentiates from Gocthe’s, 

tendency emphasize evocation 

the expense narration, testimony 

undoubtedly the effect symbolism 

modern literature.” (A.C.H.) 


Hope, D., “The Literary Pattern 
Quarterly, 26: 
122-32, January, 1957. 

Australia’s adolescent, “colonial 

literature,” which records “the typical 

and authentic Australia something 
like its own scene, the typ- 
ical, and the Australian rather than 
the individual, the distinctive, the hu- 
man—even though “in essentials the 
job was done fifty years ago.” (J.F.B.) 


Plomer, William, “South African Writ- 
ing,” London Magazine, Feb- 
ruary, 1957. 

The English-speaking South Africans 

have produced notable number 

books; the Afrikaners have done less 
and often feel that they are wrongly 
judged and misunderstood. The non- 
white majority just begins stir, and 
one expects future from those asso- 
ciated with the Johannesburg Drum. 
(D.B.D.) 


Rahkovskaya, Alla, Literature 
Modern Egypt,” Soviet Literature 
Monthly, November, 1956. 

The new Egyptian literature con- 
cerned with the struggle for more 
promising future. “closely linked 
with the life the people and repre- 
sents the same time extremely 
important component part the lit- 

(B.B.) 


CONRAD, JOSEPH 
Stein, William Bysshe, “The Lotus 
Posture and The Heart Dark- 
2:235-7, Winter, 1956-57. 
ground” (MFS, May, 1956) fails 
cope with the moral experience 
terms the structure the story. 
ignores the Buddha tableaux which 
suggests Marlow’s descent into the im- 
search egoless compassion. (R.A.K.) 


CRANE, STEPHEN 
Satterwhite, Joseph, “Stephen Crane’s 
‘The Blue Hotel’: The Failure 
Understanding,” Fiction 
Studies, 2:238-41, Winter, 1956-57. 
“The Blue Hotel” the counterpart 
“The Open Boat,” the theme 
which human understanding and 
solidarity. Among the characters 
“The Blue Hotel” only the Easterner 
understands The Swed, and re- 
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bringing him into the human commu- 
nity. (R.A.K.) 


CRITICISM 
Ciardi, John, “The Duty 
Damn,” Saturday Review, 40:24- 
February 16, 1957. 
Reviews should based stated 
principles, and substantiated, pro and 
con, analyzed references the text, 
for “honest opinion only good 
its method. one who offers 
book for sale sacrosanct.” Coun- 
terfeit sentimentality 
plined human activity, and “sloven- 
liness the most contemptible aes- 
thetic sins.” (C.P.) 


Clark, John Abbot, 
Classicism,” South Atlantic Quarter- 
ly, 56:42-56, January, 1957. 

Deficient the classical virtues and 

utterly without respect for them, our 

literature and our life seem with- 
out substance and without form. “The 
classic spirit can never die. only 
spirit, corrupt it, deny it, that 
(W.B.B.) 


Doughty, LeGarde S., “Ironies Crit- 
icism,” Approach, 17:2-8, Fall, 1956. 
Criticism and snobbery sometimes take 
synonymity the work some 
annotations modern poetics. Work- 
ing-drafts, marginalia, personalia, and 
the like bring nearer the 
source the creative act. (A.F.) 


Fergusson, Francis, Human Im- 
age,” Kenyon Review, 19:1-14, Win- 
ter, 1957. 

The role “Humane Letters,” the 

precarious autonomy the “art” 

serious criticism, and Aristotelian 

(Maritain) and analogical (Burke) 

method must defended against 

“middle-brow,” Platonic 

tive objections. (K.W.) 
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Lvov, Sergei, “For 
Thought and Action,” 
erature Monthly, November, 1956. 

must have characters true life with 
depth, broader vision, and 
more imagination Such litera- 
ture must effective dramatiza- 
tion man’s work and destiny, civic 
duty, the inner and the social world 
and embody skillful craftsmanship. 

(B.B.) 


Munro, Thomas, “Suggestion and 
Symbolism the Arts,” Journal 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 15:152- 
80, December, 1956. 

Symbolism the arts and ordinary 

(mimesis) analogy, contiguity, and ar- 

bitrary convention; and may ex- 

plicit, semi-cryptic, cryptic and also 
mystic, naturalistic, artistic. Sym- 
bolic art arises from desire express 
awe, mystery, taboos, instruct and 
edify, create aesthetic intensity 
and synthesis. (M.J.O.) 


Schoen, Max, “The Intellectual Tem- 
per Contemporary Art,” Journal 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 15: 
139-51, December, 1956. 

Our present intellectual atmosphere 

one empiricism, emotionalism, and 

“radical subjectivism,” thus “the artist 

today playing with the world 

forms and feeling the scientist 
toying with them intellectually.” 


Stevens, Linton C., “Major Trends 
Post War French Criticism,” French 
Review, 3:218-24, January, 1957. 

“The new critique abandons 

tistic position its predecessors 

order become more systematic, more 
militant, moré Concerned with ethical 
groups: semantic style-conscious 
critics, philosophical eritics, ideologi- 


cal critics, belle lettrists, and moralists. 
(M.M.) 


Thoday, P., “Albert Camus,” Con- 
Review, 1092:349-52, De- 
cember, 1956. 

Albert Camus, returning the novel, 

uses irony the basis concept and 

method Chute. The book criti- 
cises the idea universal guilt 

“showing the sick and selfish mind 

which may take root, and the des- 

picable use which can put.” 

(F.L.) 


Trilling, Lionel, Farmer and the 
Cowboy Make Friends,” Griffin, 
4-12, Fall, 1956. 

Although “we still distinguish the in- 

tellectual virtues criticism from 

those literary history, and the dis- 
tinction still breeds antagonism,” the 
best work the study literature 
seems have been done those who 
made “amicable” reconciliation 
scholarship and criticism. (G.M.) 


Wagner, Geoffrey, “Bloomsbury Revis- 
ited,” 
March, 1957. 

“By standards serious comparative 

literature the pretensions this 

group seems insufferable today 

hopelessly inbred, cut off from sharing 

experience common their fel- 
low-men.” Were not for For- 
ster, “they would down not mere- 
literature, but one scarcely civil- 


Wagner, Geoffrey, Lewis 
and James Joyce: Study Con- 
troversy,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 
56:57-66, January, 1957. 

The controversy between Lewis and 

with attack and have 

1927. Joyce ridiculed Lewis 

throughout the Wake. Since 1928, 


when Lewis published The Childer- 
mass: Section has anathematized 
Joyce’s work while according first 
importance. (W.B.B.) 


Zhdanov, Vladimir, “Some Recent So- 
viet Studies Literature,” 
Literature Monthly, November, 
1956. 

Although there are many Soviet au- 

thors who have not received sufficient 

study, important work 
been done Gorki, Mayakovsky, and 

number other great Soviet writers. 

(B.B.) 


CROCE, BENEDETTO 
Orsini, G., “Croce and the Po- 
etic Image,” Symposium, 10:1-24, 
Spring, 1956. 
“Croce’s main contribution the the- 
ory poetry consists his definition 
the poetic image.” Croce’s use 
the term does not refer “one 
the figures traditional rhetoric, such 
metaphor, simile, antithesis, etc., 
but the total picture built the 
poem.” (B.B.) 


MARE, WALTER 
Endicott, J., “Walter Mare 
Quarterly, 26: 
109-21, January, 1957. 
“range, his good sense, and the value 
though chiefly known for ‘sound,’ 
greater intensity and meaning, though 
less complication, than that found 
good many the more fashion- 
ably intellectual poems our 


DeVOTO, BERNARD 

Butterfield, H., “Bernard DeVoto 
the Easy Chair; New 
England Quarterly, 29:435-42, De- 
cember, 1956. 

DeVoto’s essays reveal 
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his quarrel with contemporary Amer- 
ica have been quarrel, 
made only the hope that his sug- 
gestions for improvement “would en- 
hance the American future, which 


DOUGHTY, CHARLES 
Fairley, Barker, “The Dawn Britain 
after Fifty Years,” Toronto Quarter- 
ly, 26:149-64, January, 1957. 
impresses us” Charles Dough- 
ty’s epic poem “is the power the 
historical imagination which merges 
what know have happened with 
what might have happened”; 
scholarly, patriotic, philosophic 
work which still poetic, high-or- 
der achievement. (J.F.B.) 


DOUGLAS, NORMAN 
Trilling, Lionel, “Old 
fin, 6:4-10, February, 1957. 
“Fiction was not Douglas’s Forte. 
was writer who needed speak 
his own person.” the genre the 
autobiographical travelbook Old Cal- 
abria his best work. (G.M.) 


DRAMA 
Balch, Marston, “The Right Play 
the Right Place,” Theatre Arts, 40: 
64-5, 93-4, August, 1956. 
seek out the right play produce 
the modern American community, 
one must look for life-enhancing plays. 
one needs plays characterized 
soothing platitudes and 
nality which may inartistically han- 
But the right plays will posi- 
tive, genuine, and constructive rather 
than belittling and morbid. (F.J.H.) 


Clay, James H., New Theory 
Description and Evalu- 
ation,” Educational Theatre Jour- 
nal, 8:295-305, December, 1956. 

From the book, Feeling and Form 

Susanne Langer get the mate- 

rials for postulating new theory 


tragedy “as symbolic projection 
Fate.” The theory substantiated 
the tragedies Shakespeare, but es- 
pecially King Lear. The form 
tragedy single cycle life ending 
death which inevitable and which 
marks absolute terminus the 
work art. (F.J.H.) 


Fernandez, Oscar, “The Contemporary 
Theatre Rio Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo,” Hispania, 39:423-32, De- 
cember, 1956. 

The best known dramatists Brazil 

are Pedro Bloch, Nelson Rodrigues, 

Antonio Callado, Isaac Gondim Filho 

and Abilio Pereira Almeida. “Bra- 

zil’s contemporary theatre seen 

Rio Janeiro and Sao Paulo has 

not yet achieved the originality, the 

art, nor the prestige necessary en- 
able compete with foreign plays.” 

(A.C.H.) 


Granger, Derek, “Themes for New 
London Magazine, 3:41-7, 
December, 1956. 

the London theatre has not 
heen notable for its ideas and experi- 
mental forms, the works the new 
playwrights Osborne, Wilson, Behan, 
and Denis give promise new life for 
the theatre. (D.B.D. 


Hofmannsthal, Hugh von, “The Egyp- 
tian Helen,” (tr. Hilde Cohn), 
Journal Aesthetics and Art 
cism, 15:205-14, December, 1956. 

The three parts Hofmannsthal’s es- 

say which analyze the opera written 

himself and Richard Strauss are 
variations the theme “the mys- 
terious nature and the permanent 
challenge inherent the relationship 
between human beings.” (M.J.O.) 


Sayers, Dorothy L., “Playwrights are 
not Evangelists,” World Theatre, 
61-6, Winter, 1956. 

‘The increasing interest Christian 

plays has again brought the ques- 
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tion the moral and religious pur- 
poses our playwrights. 
wright cannot either pedagogue 
evangelist. Moral and religious 
values are extrinsic work art. 


Sorenson, Thora, “Recent Develop- 
ments the Argentine Theatre,” 
Hispania, 39:446-9, December, 1956. 

“The Argentine theatre 

reached Conrado 

Roxlo, Alvaro Yunque, Roberto Tal- 

ice, Carlos Gorostiza and other drama- 

tists have carried the theatrical tra- 
dition Florencio Sanchez Buenos 

(A.C.H.) 


Whiting, John, Writer’s Theatre 
Writer’s Prospect—V,” London 
Magazine, 3:48-52, December, 1956. 

The theatre England today 

actor’s, not theatre. Yet 

the development the 
evitably rests with the dramatist, for 

“only can set the course and de- 

fine the (D.B.D.) 


ELIOT, 

Beringause, F., “Journey through 
The Waste Land,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, 56:79-90, January, 1957. 

From Fitzgerald’s Rubatyat Omar 

Khayyam and Thomson’s City 

Night, Eliot abstracted 

themes, symbols, characters, setting, 

and form: only with Fitzgerald and 

Thomson guides can 

tread the maze The Waste Land. 

Yet unlike Fitzgerald and Thomson, 

Eliot finds solution and ends mys- 


Boulton, T., “The Use Original 
Sources for the Development 
Theme: Eliot Murder 
Cathedral,” English, 11:2-8, Spring, 
1956. 

“Eliot visualized his theme—the con- 

flict the religious and secular values 


and attitudes—with precision, terms 
human nature given point 
time; his use original sources, 
far from hampering, released imagina- 
tive energy for other important tasks.” 


Fowler, Helen, “The Eliot Yvor 
Winters,” Approach, 10:2-8, Winter, 
1953-54. 

Winters does not make the most his 

belief that Eliot’s theory and influence 

are the most dangerous and least de- 
fensible our time. attempts 

prove Eliot incapable making 

definite statement experience 

either poetry poetic criticism, 
the assumption that the poem must 

fuse feeling and reason. (A.F.) 


Voisine, Jaques, “Le Probléme 
Drame Poétique selon 
Etudes Anglaises, 19:289-302, Oct.- 
Dec., 1956. 

The theories poetic drama expound- 

Eliot Poetry and Drama, The 

Three Voices Poetry, and elsewhere, 

finally reach fruition The Confi- 

dential Clerk, which combines, 
earlier Eliot play, real people, suc- 
cessful plot, and dramatic dialogue 
which times becomes genuinely and 
organically poetic. 


ELUARD, PAUL 
Rhodes, A., “Aspects Paul 
uard,” French Review, 30:115-20, 
December, 1956. 
The poetry Eluard reality 
into mirror that reflects his inner 
inquietude. essence, his spirit 
dwells inner solitude. burns 
with incandescence the midst 
somber and mysterious universe 
and illumines his poetry with its glow.” 
(D.H.) 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM 
Cotrell, Beekman W., “Christian Sym- 
bols Light Modern 
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Fiction Studies, 2:207-13, Winter, 

1956-57. 
The story Christ provides frame- 
work for interpreting Light August. 
Faulkner uses symbolism 
levels and the result comprehen- 
sion love and joy the human con- 
dition which unifies the stories 
Lena, Byron, Christmas, and High- 
tower. (R.A.K.) 


England, Martha Winburn, 
ing The Sound and the Fury,” Col- 
lege English, 18:221-4, January, 1957. 

the novel, plus justification this 

method literary analysis suggest 
pedagogic methods which might 
teaching The Sound and 

Fury. (E.L.) 


MacLure, Millar, “William Faulkner 
—Soothsayer the South,” Queens 
Quarterly, 63:334-43, Autumn, 1956. 

Faulkner, “expatriate” his New 

South, utters dark sayings, 

surveys with gloom, with heavy irony, 

with anger even The saga 

crocosm the South divided into 

three periods: ancient, medieval and 
modern his characters are prison- 
crs their own dreams his writing 
triumphantly conveys his complex and 
powerful visison man.” (M.H.) 


William Van, “Hawthorne 
Some Common 
Ground,” Virginia 
view, 33:105-23, Winter, 1957. 

Parallels between Hawthorne and 

Faulkner include rigid 

family traditions, obsessions 

Protestantism’s “excesses the thor- 

oughly moralized imagination,” guilt, 

feelings” 

heritages, the incest theme and some- 

times excessive rhetoric.” 

Both present destructive and decay- 

ing past “gloomy wrongs.” (K.W.) 


FICTION 
Boeschenstein, H., and Sym- 
bols Contemporary German Fic- 
tion,” 
46, October, 1956. 
“The concerns present-day German 
fiction are with the contemporary 
trials and tribulations the civilian 
cultural restoration multiple per- 
alarm clock and the cigarette (com- 
pared the 19th century cigar). 


Burns, Wayne, “The Genuine and the 
Counterfeit: study Victorian 
and Modern Fiction,” College Eng- 
lish, 18:143-50, December, 1956. 

The creative aspects our Victorian 

literary heritage can only realized 

the modern critic distinguishes be- 
tween novels that provide symbolic 
insulation from the world, 
that provide symbolic illumination 
the world; and the modern novelist 
understands that there can sub- 
stitute for vision. (E.L.) 


Davis, Arthur P., “Integration and 
Race Literature,” Phylon, 17:141-6, 
Second Quarter, 1956. 

the present decade, Negro liter- 

ature has been predominantly 

test literature, but the 
tion the Negro has obliged Negro 
writers seek new themes; some stress 
conflicts within the group, while others 

(like William Smith, Ann Petry, 

and Willard Motley) avoid Negro char- 

acters altogether. (W.G.F.) 


Elconin, Victor A., Quarter Cen- 
tury American Fiction,” Books 
Abroad, 31:15-23, Winter, 1957. 

The theme isolation penetrates 

American fiction the past twenty- 

five years, but the humanitarian em- 

phasis the thirties has been aban- 
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doned. Since the forties fiction has 
lacked the force and conviction 
conscious objective. (F.F.E.) 


Fauconnier, L., “French Novelists 
Revolt,” Queens Quarterly, 63: 
608-19, Winter, 1957. 

Existentialist views “alter radically the 

form and contents the novel.” 

Words change meaning; the character 

the hero, not defined the outset, 

emerges from his unpredictable acts; 
the omniscient approach frowned 
upon; events are connected time 
not space; the style that the char- 
(M.H.) 


Girard, Rene, “Ou roman?” 
French Review, 3:201-6, January, 
1957. 

novelists leads the conclusion that 

many have reached the stage where 
they must choose either the novel 
the philosophical work their means 
expression. “The novel will find its 
equilibrium and its profoundness when 
discovers recherce temps per- 
du.” (M.M.) 


Helzhauer, Jean, “The Nun Liter- 
ature,” Commonweal, 65:527-8, Feb- 
ruary, 1957. 

leads the Nun force and value 

for literary uses that which weights 

all potential material: conflict and the 
resolution conflict.” She difficult 
write about: from the outside she 
appears “seamless and unperturbed.” 
have seldom seen the real Nun, 
always simplification. (A.L.B.) 


Jackson, Blyden, “The Continuing 
Strain: Resume Negro Literature 
Quarter, 1956. 

While the most serious Negro novels 

1955 came from outside the United 

States, Frank Yerby’s two 

torical novels are distinguished from 


his earlier works some indirect pro- 
Negro propoganda. (W.G.F.) 


McCaffrey, Lawrence J., 
Post-Revolutionary Irish Literature,” 
College English, 18:26-30, October, 
1956. 

“Ireland the last half century has 

produced almost miraculous abun- 

sonable suppose that Irish writing 
may not declining, but just leveling 
off. The preceeding generation 
writers lived period excitement 
and national enthusiasm, but the revo- 
lutionary era over. (E.L.) 


Mann, Thomas, “The Film and the 
Novel,” tr. Holmes Hans von 
Marle, Approach, 21:6, Fall, 1956. 

spite its economic status mass 

entertainment the film world puts out 

many artistic productions 
rank the middling novel. Both novel 
and film are art forms, and the good 
novel not necessarily spoiled be- 
ing recast the form film. (A.F.) 


Plank, Robert, “Lighter Than Air, But 
Heavy Hate: Essay Space 
Travel,” Partisan Review, 24:106- 
16, Winter, 1957. 

“The patterns space 

ature are remarkably similar 

tasies; and even more im- 

portant elements our emotional 

desire for escape from drab 

Earth, and longing for new frontier 

and immortality. Liveliness and fresh- 

ness are balanced hostility 

sions super-imperialism. 


Schade, George D., “Three Contem- 
porary Brazilian Novels: Some Com- 
parisons and Contrasts,” Hispania, 
39:391-6, December, 1956. 

“Angustia (1936) Ramos, Thres 

and Sem Fim (1943) 
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Amado have all been acclaimed mas- 
terpieces many critics. Both Ramos 
and Rachel Queiroz seem have 
passion for truth personal emo- 
tions and relationships and 
falsity and smugness. [Amado] 
has gift for narration and his prose 
has unquenchable vitality, ex- 
uberance and extravagance that are 
keeping with the Brazilian charac- 


FITZGERALD, SCOTT 
Hanzo, Thomas A., Theme and 
the Narrator The Great Gatsby,” 
Modern Fiction Studies, 2:183-90, 
Winter, 1956-57. 
The Great Gatsby defines Nick’s un- 
derstanding the word “great.” Its 
subject, American morality, ex- 
plored through the manifestations 
American money values, and through 
Nick’s career which, passing from in- 
nocence revelation, dramatizes the 
possibility morality. (R.A.K.) 


Ornstein, Robert, Fitzgerald’s 
Fable East and West,” College 
English, 18:139-43, December, 1956. 

The Great Gatsby does not lament 

the decline American civilization. 

The theme the novel the “un- 

quest the romantic dream, 

which forever betrayed fact and 

yet redeemed men’s minds.” (E.L.) 


FLECKER, JAMES ELROY 
Price, B., Elroy 
Contemporary Review, 1903: 31-5, 
January, 1957. 
The only volume illustrating 
idea that the poets his generation 
needed definite theory upon which 
work The Golden Journey 
Samarkand (1913), 
his affected love for the East, but fails 
give enduring pleasure because his 
closely followed theories willfully ne- 
glect the complete nature man. 
(W.G.F.) 


FOOTE, SHELBY 
Appleman, Philip, “Another Modern- 


Tale, College 

English, 18:168-9, December, 1956. 
examination Shelby Foote 
magazine story leads the conclu- 
sion that “racy tales that Chaucer once 
read the general court are now 
largely forced ‘underground’ 
magazines having restricted audiences, 
and that the medieval poet’s studies 
human nature are still valid 
(E.L.) 


FORSTER, 

Harvey, John, “Imagination and Moral 
Theme Forster’s The Long- 
est Journey,” Essays Criticism, 
6:418-33, October, 1956. 

pattern which controlled moral 

intention and which can best de- 

fined terms and “blind- 
ness” worked out this novel 
elaborate networks parallels and 
contrasts. Forster blurs the moral 
edges his characters that 
not adopt simple attitudes toward 
them. The Real, which the moral 
center the book, should brought 

imaginative life. That there 

stubborn gap between the abstract 

concept and the particular facts life 
presented represents the failure the 

novel. (D.B.D.) 


Trilling, Lionel, “Mr. Forster’s Aunt 
Marianne,” Griffin, 5:4-12, Summer, 
1956. 

Forster’s memoir more than just 

domestic biography. The conti- 

nuity that Marianne Thornton repre- 
sented indeed the family life that 
does not die with death, but this 

instance the family life stands 

for massive cultural tradition—the 

continuity modern English culture 


Wilcox, Stewart C., Allegory 
Forster’s “The Celestial Omnibus,’ 


q 


Studies, 2:191-6, 

Winter, 1956-57. 
The theme “The Celestial Omni- 
bus” the innocent and fresh imag- 
ination childhood. Contrasting the 
child with his parents and Bons, 
explores ironically the question 
whether Surbiton the omnibus 
real, whether the everyday world 
real the world creative imagina- 
tion. (R.A.K.) 


FREUD, SIGMUND 
Fowler, Albert, Dream,” Ap- 
proach, 11:16-23, Spring, 1954. 

“Careful reading this book con- 
firms Dr. (Ernest) Jones’ opinion 
the manner Freud’s writing. Flu- 
ent, spontancous, discursive, lacks 
exactness and precise definition. 
contains ambiguities 
rewriting could have 
avoided. Freud’s meaning revealed 
The Interpretation Dreams 
subject the nature his manner 
and method. (A.F.) 


FURPHY, JOSEPH 
Barnes, John, “The Structure 
15:374-88, December, 1956. 
that constitute Such 
Life are loosely related; they lack 
central theme and the only unity 
circumstance. (B.B.) 


GALLEGOS, ROMULO 

Johnson, Ernest A., Jr., “The Meaning 
and barbarie Dona 
Barbara,” Hispania, 39:456-61, De- 
cember, 1956. 

“In Dona Barbara Romulo Gallegos 

force law emanating from the city 

personified Santos Luzardo, who 

stands pitted against the forces 

Nature the Venezuelan plains sym- 

bolized 


ignorant good and evil, but also 
socio evil because her existential 
bravura armada, Barbara 
pitied and forgiven, for she knows not 
what she has done.” (A.C.H.) 


GARCIA LORCA, FEDERICO 
Laffranque, Marie, “Federico Garcia 
Lorca: Declarations Interviews 
Retrouves,” 
58:301-43, July-Sept., 1956. 
Nine six “interviews,” 
and two “comptes” are here reprinted 
from obscure journals order that 
they available scholars Span- 
ish Literature. (L.L.) 


GEORGE, STEFAN 

Berger, Erich, “Eine Vermutung, Stefan 
Georges Ubertragungen 
Motashefte, December, 
1956. 

comparison translations Dante’s 

Divine 

George’s youth with Kopisch’s and 

the one George later made, shows that 

George was led Dante’s original 

through Kopisch’s translations. (C.S.P.) 


GIDE, ANDRE 
Fowler, Helen, Case History 
Andre Gide,” Approach, 8:2-7, Sum- 
mer, 1953. 
Early life Gide dispensed with the 
rules strict upbringing, acknowl- 
edged and expressed every sensation 
was capable of, and allowed himself 
remorse shame. thus fash- 
ioned his philosophy panacea 
for the ills mankind. For sixty 
years his Journals recorded his daily 


sensations without critical criteria. 
(A.F.) 


Salz, Lily, “Andre Gide and the Prob- 
lem Engagement,” French Re- 
view, 30:131-7, December, 1956. 

Gide’s communism 
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might well regarded his most 
drastic attempt penetrate into the 
world real happenings and thereby 
Gide belongs the ‘pre-engagement’ 
era where the writer was, 
has always eluded Gide.” (D.H. 


JEAN 
Raimond, Jean-Bernard, “La creation 
litteraire chez 
Monde Nouveau, 107:13-42, January, 
1957. 
Giraudoux sees nature “lovely and 
mysteriously the trees, the wind, the 
rain, and the Autumn soil speaking 
the same language.” However, his 
preoccupation with sensation does not 
prevent him from giving remarkable 
clarity obscure impressions and 
“secret impulses.” (E.L.) 


GREENE, GRAHAM 

Codey, Regina, “Notes Graham 
Greene’s Dramatic Technique,” 
proach, 17:23-7, Fall, 1955. 

“In the time and space the novel, 

Greene can afford occasional lapses 

his brilliant technique. But 

the narrow limits play, Greene 

Living Room and make his two hours’ 

traffic intense and human.” (A.F.) 


Lewis, B., “The Fiction 
Graham Greene: Between the Hor- 
ror and the Kenyon Re- 
view, 19:56-75, Winter, 1957. 

The badness The Quiet American 

and the “congenital 

Green should not negate his travel 

writings and the “tragic trilory” end- 

ing with The Heart the Matter. 

Greene’s attempt supercede James- 

ian “pure form” depends intense 

evil, religious oxymorons, childhood 
horrors and the ambigious conversa- 
tion the seedy. Contrasting Greene’s 


way God with 
route the ungodly absurd points 
the radical division the whole sub- 
stance contemporary culture.” 
(K.W.) 


GREENE, HENRY 
Hall, James, “The Fictions Henry 
Greene: Paradoxes Pleasure-and- 
Pain,” Kenyon Review, 19:76-88, 
Winter, 1957. 
Analysis Greene’s best novels, Lov- 
ing and Concluding, shows comic 
“minaturist” with “cheery accept- 
ance” modern pain, neurosis and 
regimentation. His 
ism centers the characters’ obses- 
sions, the best whom are practical 
eccentrics and cagey individualists pur- 
suing immediate pleasures. (K.W.) 


HANSEN, MARTIN 

Vowles, Richard B., “Martin Han- 
sen: Danish Craftsman and Mystic,” 
Accent, 17:43-4, Winter, 1957. 

Vowles briefly describes the work 

Hansen (1909-55) appendix 

his translation Hansen’s story 

Soldier and the Girl.” (B.K.) 


HARDY, THOMAS 
Hackett, Francis, Call Arms,” 
New Republic, 
ber 1956. 
The Dynasts, Hardy’s epic drama 
the Napoleonic era, proportioned 
world scale rather than merely 
showing the conflict from English 
point view. Hardy sees these wars 
ficially brought about some hundreds 
years ago.” His viewpoint both 
“dispassionate and compassionate.” 
(G.K.) 


HEMINGWAY, ERNEST 

Bache, William B., “Nostromo and 
ern Language Notes, 72:32-34, Janu- 
ary, 1957. 


“Nostromo seems have functioned 
for Hemingway (in writing “The 
Snows Kilimanjaro’) thematic 


HESSE, HERMANN 
Domino, Ruth, “The Hunchback and 
the Wings,” Approach, 2:20-8, Sum- 
mer, 1947. 
Steppenwolf romantic quest for 
the individual soul, greatly influenced 
the old German Bildungsroman. 
Hesse has not found convincing lit- 
erary form for the new difficulties con- 
fronting the contemporary seeker, but 
uses irony and fantasy good effect. 
(A.F.) 


HOUSMAN, 

Rockwell, Kiffin Ayres, “A. Hous- 
man, Poet-Scholar,” 
nal, 52:145-48, January, 1957. 

Housman’s poems not parade his 

scholarship, but they reveal clas- 

sical qualities. 


JAMES, HENRY 

Barzun, Jacques, Blest Part 
Us’,” Griffin, 5:4-13, June, 1956. 

reading James’s Autobiography the 

reader must careful distinguish 

that there are three layers: small 

bare fact, the remembered feeling 

evoked, and the bulk meaning as- 

sumed when looked through the 


Kimball, Jean, “Henry James’s Last 
Portrait lady: Charlotte Stant 
The Golden American Lit- 
erature, 28:449-68, January, 1957. 

The drama Charlotte Stant the 


focus interest the novel; and 
through her struggles James 
his other novels, that the 
fine, the precious, the valuable who 
(E.L.) 


Stallman, W., and the Un- 
named Article The 


Modern Language Notes, 72:27-32, 

January, 1957. 
The article produced Woollett re- 
mains unnamed for artistic reason: 
symbolic, thematic importance, 
spanning the entire novel, reflecting 
the motifs questioning and time. 
The article ought timepiece 
since time consciousness and imagery 
pervade the novel. (M.J.O.) 


Wegelin, Christof, ‘Internation- 
alism’ The Golden Bowl,’ Nine- 
teenth-Century Fiction, 11:161-81, 
December, 1956. 

Having represented America’s “em- 

pirically derived moral knowledge” 

The Ambassadors and 

“moral absolutism” The Wings 

the Dove, James 

values The Golden Bowl, with its 
successful international 
tween Maggie Verver 

Amerigo, and thus resolved “the con- 

flict between (the two) different moral 


JOYCE, JAMES 

Jacquot, Jean, sur Les 
Exilés Joyce,” Etudes Anglaises, 
19:337-43, Oct.-Dec., 1956. 

While the work does not have excep- 

tional merit, has living characters, 

and more rewarding the presen- 

tation than one would suppose from 

the reading it. (J.H.A. 


Magalaner, Marvin, Mo- 
tif: James Joyce and Leo 
Modern Fiction Studies, 2:167-82, 
Winter, 1956. 

Joyce introduces into Ulysses the life 

and work Leo Taxil help com- 

municate his theme. With Taxil are 
involved autobiographical correspond- 
ences and the themes change, cuck- 
phemy, anti-Semitism, Freemasonry, 
imposter-pretender, and the Life 
with overtones the book 
Renan. (R.A.K.) 
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Seward, Barbara, Artist and the 
Rose,” Toronto Quarterly, 26:180- 
90, January, 1957. 

Joyce’s Portrait the Artist, the 

rose plays important “role the 

development both structure and 
theme. Roses blossom crucial stages 
Stephen’s experience association 
with three his principal concerns: 
women, religion, and art. The rose 


tions determining Stephen’s course” 
development. (J.F.B.) 


Waith, Eugene M., “The Calling 
Stephen Dedalus,” College English, 
18:256-61, February, 1957. 

Joyce “presents the potential artist, 

the young man not fallen but girding 

himself for flight. are not 
obliged take Stephen’s exaltation 
face value nor, the other hand, 
see the corrupt will “fall- 

“whatness,” portrayed with neither 

approval nor disapproval 

different” artist, who has “refined him- 

self out existence.” (E.L.) 


KAFKA, FRANZ 
Burns, Wayne, the Penal Col- 
Octave Mirbeau,” Accent 
Winter, 1957. 
the Penal Colony based Mir- 
beau’s Jardin des supplices 
Kafka’s achievement contrasts with 
Mirbeau’s sadistic banalities. Kafka 
gives this story depth symbolic 
reference that illuminates the barbar- 
ism our machine civilization.” (B.K.) 


Fowler, Albert, “Keats, Kafka and the 
14:3-8, Winter, 
1954-55. 

“This preoccupation with the peculiar 

the part the modern critic 

finds ultimate satisfaction Franz 

Kafka. His suffering and terror 
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form the theme his stories. Keats 
kept his poetry free possible from 
the bitterness his life. Kafka used 
his prose recount his recurrent dif- 


LATORRE, MARIANO 
Castillo, Homero, “Mariano Latorre 
criollismo,” Hispania, 39:438-45, 
December, 1956. 
“The tendency more and more insist- 
ent Spanish-American novelists 
make vernacular literature, moving 
far possible away from European 
models which are antiquated tran- 
sitory, has originated narrative ori- 
which has been named criollismo (na- 
Chile Mariano Latorre 
the outstanding exponent this 
new regionalism. (A.C.H.) 


LAWRENCE, 

Appleman, Philip, “One 
Lawrence’s Autobiographical Char- 
Modern Fiction Studies, 
237-8, Winter, 1956-57. 

Although Syson Lawrence’s story 

“The Shades Spring” some re- 

spects autobiographical, 

others John Addington Symons. 

His duality perhaps intended 

maintain balance between the ar- 

tistic and the natural. (R.A.K.) 


Auden, H., “D. Lawrence 
Critic,” Griffin, 5:4-10, September, 
1956. 

“The great problem for the contem- 

porary novelist, Lawrence saw 

clearly, find people whom 
worth writing about.” Lawrence, 

poet, “expounds theory which 

seems unsound and, moreover 

contradicted all best 


LEWIS, WYNDHAM 
Wagner, Geoffrey, “Wyndham Lewis’s 
Inhuman Tetralogy: 
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tion The Human Modern 

Fiction Studies, 2:221-7, 

1956-57. 
Lewis puts the case against his work 
the statement “the 
ditional outlook results most 
men living historic Much 
his satire ephemerally contem- 
porary; perhaps guilty the 
“apriorist heresy,” approaching real- 
ity subjectively and selecting from 
data confirm his theories. (R.A.K.) 


LENORMAND, 

Jones, Robert Emmet, “Desire and 
Death the Plays Lenormand,” 
French Review, 30:138-42, Decem- 
ber, 1956. 

“There escape from desire the 

theatre Lenormand,” both physical 

desire and various types ambition. 

“Desire life well condition 

humaine, and leads death.” Len- 

ormand’s heroes “find suicide the only 

answer.” (D.H.) 


LITTLE MAGAZINES 
Nury, Daniel, “Scrutiny: Quarterly 
Review, 
laises, 19:303-14, Oct.-Dec., 1956. 
Leavis, the peer critic Eliot 
(from whom learned much), Arn- 
old, and Coleridge, was primarily re- 
sponsible for the greatness Scrutiny. 
revised and revitalized the critical 
function and thoroughly reexam- 
ined English literature that study 
important writer almost impos- 
sible without reference it. 


Ray, David, Are the Little 
Magazines?” New Republic, 135, 27: 
20-1, December 31, 1956. 

The late Isaac Rosenfeld’s views 

contemporary art and artist are: The 

“avant-garde doesn’t exist any- 

literature now “dies 

The writer, whose 
duty society “discover its sick- 


with the academic and commercial, but 
price. (K.W.) 


Swallow ,Alan, the Little Maga- 
zines?” Author and Journalist, 41: 
14-16, October, 1956. 

Why little magazines exist? (1) “to 

provide market for the ‘great’ writing 

our time.” (2) “to keep the literary 
atmosphere stirred up.” (3) “to give 

hearing the unpopular ideas.” 

(4) “to provide training ground for 

the writer.” (L.L.) 


Weiner, Seymour S., “Reflections 
the French Little Magazine,” French 
Review, 30:126-30, December, 1956. 

The little magazines are stream 

literary history,” vehicle for discus- 

sion relationships among the arts, 

publisher books, and medium 

international exchange ideas. This 

ephemeral literary resource should be, 
collected, preserved, and evaluated. 

(D.H. 


LOPEZ, RICORDO SABATINO 
Persone, Luigi “Ricordo Sab- 
1873: 103-10, January, 1957. 
Several dramas this early twentieth 
century Italian playwright 
lyzed the light the dramatist’s 
personality. The frequent and unique 
presentations psychological prob- 
lems recall the art Pirandello. 
(H.E.L.) 


MANN, THOMAS 

Lainoff, Seymour, Note 
Railway Accident,” College English, 
18:104-5, November, 1956. 

The enlightenment the narrator 

this story has been taken bona 

fide, but this view can contradicted 

the narrator understood in- 

terpreting the events the accident 

way that appeases his vanity. 

(E.L.) 
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Manierre, Virginia, “How Long 
Minute?” New Mexico Quarterly, 
26:238-48, Autumn, 1956. 

The individual atmosphere Mann’s 

books comes from the subjective, back- 

duration 
events. The inter-relatedness time 
and people gives his universe “an 
extra dimension,” and “his virtue 

that can convey [the relative 
nature time] his books.” (J.L.B.) 


MANSFIELD, KATHERINE 

Bowen, Elizabeth, Living Writer,” 
Cornhill 
Winter, 1956-57. 

Katherine Mansfield “had desire 

though “her writing already had 

touched perfection. She would 

have been bound experi- 

menting her art was tentative, re- 


MILLER, ARTHUR 
Wiegand, William, “Arthur Miller 
and the Man Who Knows,” West- 
ern Review, 21:85-103, Winter, 1957. 
Miller’s college plays 
seeds important non-political 
premise” which developed 
post-war plays. The character who 
senses that his society sick “des- 
tined trampled upon, yet ar- 
rive this ‘knowing’ man’s only 
chance saving his soul.” (M.J.B.) 


MYTH 
Tait, C., “Plato’s Use Myth,” 
Toronto Quarterly, 25:165-75, Janu- 
ary, 1957. 
“The Platonic myth has the nega- 
tive function indicating the limits 
conceptual thinking and 
“by locating 
man his world,” provides the 
framework within which his thoughts 
and action move, and give these mean- 
ing and direction pointing their 


OLESHA, YURI 

Pertsov, Victor, “Selected Work 
Monthly, November, 1956. 

Author novel, Envy, book for 

children, Three Fat Men, and series 

short stories, Yuri Olesha 

reveal and affirm the material na- 

ture the world, convey tangible 

form the primary nature being 

relation the mind.” (B.B.) 


O’NEILL, EUGENE 

Fleisher, Fredric, “Strindberg and 
Neill,” Symposium, 10:84-94, Spring, 
1956. 

The similarities between Strindberg 

and O’Neill regard their ideas 

and methods construction, although 

often overrated, are clear enough 

support the conclusion that the form- 

was important factor influ- 

encing the latter. (B.B.) 


ORWELL, GEORGE 

Gleckner, Robert F., “1984 1948?” 
College English, 18:95-9, November, 
1956. 

Orwell’s novel should not read 

frightening prophecy simply 

attack the Soviet system. 

terrors are applicable our own lives, 

and condemns the elimination 

“objective truth” all countries. 

(E.L.) 


Voorhees, 
Eighty-Four: Failure Nerve,” 
College English, 18:101-2, Novem- 
ber, 1956. 

Orwell, brave man, and suspicious 

political prediction, “did not turn 

coward and prophet doom” 

writing 


POETRY 

Auden, H., “Making and Judging 
Poetry,” Atlantic Monthly, 199:44- 
52, February, 1957. 

should consider his poems 


more important than anything which 
can said about it. “Knowledge 
the artist’s life, temperament, and 
derstanding his art, but similar 
knowledge about critic may im- 
portant understanding his 
tistic style reveal some alteration 
“the frontier between the sacred and 
profane the imagination so- 
(C.P. 


Champigny, Robert, 
langue French 
Review, 3:207-10, January, 1957. 

The advantages French poetic 

language are: organic unity, balance 

between the vowel 
force, suppleness resulting from the 
absence tonic accent, variety 
vowel sounds, especially the nasals 
and the mute and the relative auton- 
omy words. (M.M.) 


Ciardi, John, “What Every Writer 
Must Learn,” Saturday Review, 39: 
7-8, 37-8, December, 1956. 

Poetry and fiction are way per- 

world. “Good writing positive 

search for truth any part science.” 

The writer learns, necessarily him- 

self and within himself, that good writ- 

ing increases the amount human 

knowledge available. (C.P.) 


Cocteau, Jean, “Poetry 
London Magazine, 4:29-44, 
January, 1956. 

Our age noise, hurry, and machines 

inimical the strange force po- 

etry, which asks disobedience like the 
and kindly warm darkness, ob- 
mature. For the artist’s role cre- 
ate organism having its own life, 

“Active enough excite secret senses 

which react only particular signs.” 

(D.B.D.) 


Stanley K., Jr., “American 
Books Abroad, 
31:5-14, Winter, 1957. 

fetish metaphysical timidity pro- 

nical achievement within range 
material that seriously limited.” 

(F.F.E.) 


Engle, Paul, “Poetry Ordinary Lan- 
guage Raised the Nth Power,” 
New York Times Book Review, Feb- 
ruary, 1957. 

“These words are the plain speech 

men, ordered into art.” (A.L.B. 


Fowler, Albert and Helen, “The 
Sound Contemporary Poetry,” 
Approach, 6:14-20, Summer, 1950. 

modelled some the effects that 

were used Anglo-Saxon 

like the words old warrior, 

wind and wave, who recounts the glor- 

ies his former great deeds.” (A.F.) 


Hollander, John, Music Po- 
etry,” Journal Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, 15:232-44, December, 1956. 

“Until can rebuild prosodical the- 

ory, then, until even know what 

want be, can never under- 
stand, our comparisons music 
and poetry, just what that are 

likening what.” (M.J.O.) 


POUND, EZRA 

Peter, “Ezra Pound’s German 
Studies,” Germanic Review, 31:279- 
92, December, 1956. 

Despite his inability master the Ger- 

man language, Pound always believed 

and put into intellectual action 

Goethe’s idea (E.L.) 


Willard, Charles B., “Ezra Pound’s Ap- 
praisal Walt Whitman,” Modern 
Language Notes, 72:19-26, January, 
1957. 
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man from 1909 1948 indicate 
considered the older poet the true 
voice America but disliked his re- 
sulting crudity and his technique. 
(M.J.O.) 


PROKOSCH, FREDERIC 
Carpenter, Richard C., “The Novels 
Frederic Prokosch,” College Eng- 
lish, 18:261-7, February, 1957. 
The forceful and vivid writing 
Prokosch deserves wide notice. il- 
luminates the essential nature man’s 
place the world the surrealistic 
device the waking dream, which 
“all strange yet impregnated with 
significance.” Reality thrown out 
focus that may see the “real” 
reality behind it. (E.L.) 


PROUST, MARCEL 
Barzun, Jacques, Way,” Grif- 
fin, 5:4-13, April, 1956. 

Jean Staneuil, “the diary sensual- 
ist who reflects,” fiction without 
story plot. Balzac and Stendhal 
‘haunt’ Proust: Balzac already has 
Proust’s theme the invasion the 
old aristocracy the top layer 
the bourgeoisie”; Stendhal’s 
Henry Brulard now reads like 
(G.M.) 


Danicl, Vera J., “Proustian Time,” 
Contemporary Review, 1095:185-6, 
March, 1957. 

Germaine Brée’s recent study presents 

Things Past culminating the 

transition element borne 

stream.” The subjective experience re- 
lated demands the first person point 

view. (F.L.) 


Grubbs, Henry A., “Two Treatments 
Subject: Proust’s ‘La regarder 
dormir and Valéry’s 

71:900-9, December, 1956. 


compare sonnet with 
Proust’s fragment from 
niére—two fine treatments the same 
subject, man watching the beloved 
asleep—is demonstrate “profound 
difference between the intent and the 
method prose fiction and ‘pure’ 
poetry.” (B.K.) 


RANSOM, JOHN CROWE 
Hemphill, George, “The Meters 

the Intermediate Poets,” Kenyon 

Review, 19:37-55, Winter, 1957. 
Metrical comments the selections 
Fifteen Modern American Poets 
(ed. Elliott). The most useful 
metrical dialectics are Ransom’s 
subtle application conventional 
scansion, even though much modern 
poetry loose iambics, “freer verse” 


REESE, LIZETTE 

Kindilien, Carlin T., “The Village 
World Lizette Woodworth Reese,” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, 56:91-104, 
January, 1957. 

The poetry Lizette Woodworth 

Reese springs from the life she knew 

and loved Waverly, little village 

near Baltimore. the more than four 

tween 1887 and her death 1935, 

Lizette Reese discovered and expressed 

sustaining and vigorous faith 

beauty. (W.B.B.) 


REVERDY, PIERRE 

Picon, Gaetan, “Poetique 
Pierre Mercure France, 
1121, January, 1957. 

Monotony precisely the truth 

Reverdy’s poetry and its real purpose, 

for evokes the proverty, the monot- 

ony the ego—the despair hands 

thrown out emptiness, the sterile 

agony existence. (M.M.) 


RIDEOUT, WALTER 
Chase, Richard, “Radicalism 
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American Novel,” Commentary, 23: 

65-71, January, 1957. 
Rideout’s The Radical Novel the 
United States notable episode 
our attempt understand ourselves,” 
although Rideout’s criteria literary 
evaluation and his inability see the 
full implications his work weaken 
it. (D.H.) 


ROLLAND, ROMAIN 
Starr, William T., “Romain Rolland 
and Wells,” French Review, 
3:195-200, Jannuary, 1957. 
Rolland and Wells shared the desire 
transcend the bounds nations. 
However, events World War and 
the opposing stands the mystic Rol- 
land and Wells, fellow traveler 
scientist, weakened the esteem 
they had felt for each other men 
letters. (M.M.) 


SALINGER, 

Kaplan, Charles, “Holden and Huck: 
The Youth,” College 
English, 18:76-80, November, 1956. 

Both The Catcher the Rye and Huc- 

kleberry Finn are comic novels 

perplexed, sensitive adolescents, and 
both deal with major theme Amer- 
right the noncon- 
formist assert his nonconformity. 
(E.L.) 


SARTRE, JEAN-PAUL 
Parain, Bruce, “Sartre Monde 
Nouveau, 106:1-8, December, 1956. 
propositions the terms 
which have not been verified, and are 
thus nothing but fallacies, his recent 
break with Communism was false and 
deceitful, for was expedient, 
whim, and not decision made from 


Fowler, Helen, “On the Popularity 
Jean-Paul Sartre,” Approach, 12:2- 
Summer, 1954. 


appeal based his analysis 
and extreme experi- 
ence, his discussion man’s 
its lurid and sensational aspects, 
not his technical philosophy. His 
polemics against the evils propa- 
ganda and the imprecision special 
pleaders cover his own sins. (A.F.) 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD 
Barnet, Sylvan, “Bernard Shaw 
Tragedy,” PMLA, 71:888-99, De- 
cember, 1956. 
Shaw “stalked his claim being bet- 
ter than Shakespeare because, in- 
spired his belief Creative Evolu- 
tion, had gone beyond the limited 
view tragic dramatist.” Even 
Saint Joan “is odds with the con- 
ventional tragic conception.” (B.K.) 


Johnson, Edgar, “Dickens and Shaw: 
Critics Society,” Virginia Quar- 
terly Review, 33:66-80, Winter, 1957. 

Parallels between greatest British 

writer the nineteenth century” and 

the “greatest British writer our own 
time” show that Shaw knew and liked 

Dickens’ work and desired 

“great benefactor humanity.” 

(K.W.) 


Rypins, Stanley, “Bernard Shaw Re- 
membered,” Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view, 33:30-92, Winter, 1957. 

dinner 1915, luncheon 1929, 

meeting 1936, note 1948, and 

other conversations with 

vide information his likes and dis- 

likes. (K.W.) 


Wilson, Angus, “Bernard Shaw—The 
Living Dead—IV,” London Maga- 
zine, 3:53-8, December, 1956. 

Shaw’s contributions the English 

theatre include his creation 

acters who can 
through idea well emotion. His 
blindness the dangers the wor- 
ship efficiency, the lack pain and 
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evil his “religion,” and the sexual 
naivete and inhuman detachment re- 
vealed his works make him writer 
seldom “moving.” But these matter 
little, for Shaw was great comedian, 
writer comic vitality. (D.B.D.) 


SMITH, WILLIAM JAY 
Arnett, Carroll, Celebration: 
Notes William Jay Smith,” Ap- 
proach, 22:12-15, Winter, 1957. 
His poetry the uncon- 
scious” and his vision often “surreal- 
istic,” Smith’s poems are “fantasy-like 
evocations intuitive, psychic 
growth” from artificial myth-made 
world cut-flowers and aquariums” 
Generally imaginative, celebrates 
the themes 
and “dark crisis,” although some poems 
are weakened imposed 
place emotional attitudes.” (G.M.P.) 


STEIN, GERTRUDE 

Stewart, Allegra, “The Quality 
Gertrude Stein’s Creativity,” Amer- 
ican Literature, 28:488-506, January, 
1957. 

Gertrude Stein’s writings defy genre 

classification because she attempted 

abstract objects from any association 

but their contact with the human 

mind. rose rose rose” for 

all eternity. (K.L.) 


STEINBECK, JOHN 
Lisca, Peter, and Pattern 
Mice and Modern Fiction 
Studies, 2:228-34, Winter, 1956-57. 
Steinbeck makes use 
mental motifs: symbol, action, and 
language. His real meaning not 
realistic action, the levels allegory, 
some middle course. the 
pattern, neither trite nor mechanical, 
which informs the story the real- 
istic and allegorical levels. (R.A.K.) 


Shockley, Martin, “Christian Symbol- 
ism The Grapes Wrath,” Col- 


lege English, 18:87-90, November, 
1956. 
The intended meaning the novel 
essentially and thoroughly Christian. 
Jim Casy unmistakably and signifi- 
cantly equated with Jesus Christ. 


STEVENS, WALLACE 

Deutsch, Babette, Por- 
traits No. Wallace Stevens,” Po- 
etry London-New York, 2:42-7, Win- 
ter, 1956. 

Steven’s poetry illustrates his attach- 

ment his roots, his wary approach 

death, the independence his mind, 

his convictions that poetry must 

abstract and that must change and 

give pleasure. (W.G.F.) 


Richard, “Wallace Stevens’ 
Ice Cream,” Kenyon Review, 19:89- 
105, Winter, 1957. 

examination the death theme 

Stevens’ poetry shows that death not 

seen separate from life and being, 

but not tragic. Stevens, neither 

traditionalist nor religious poet, 

primarily concerned with 

(K.W.) 


TAGORE, RABINDRANATH 
Mukerji, Amar, “Rabindranath 
Spring, 1956. 
Tagore’s work represents the one in- 
digenous example the fusion 
Eastern and Western 
niques which has proved lasting 
Bengal. His attentions native re- 
ligion and native drama are clearly 
revealed his use western theatre 
techniques. (F.J.H. 


THOMAS, DYLAN 

Korg, Jacob, “Imagery and Universe 
Dylan Thomas’s ‘18 
Accent, 17-3-15, Winter, 1957. 

Three key metaphors most strikingly 

define the relationship between God 
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and the universe: man and 
verse are machines operated God; 
life fever contracted from divine 
source; life explosion. “Poem 
use imagery. (B.K.) 


Lander, Clara, “The Macabre 
lan ‘Thomas, Canadian Forum, 36: 
274-5, March, 1957. 

Thomas’s interest the macabre de- 

rives from the architecture, history, 

and geography his Welsh environ- 
ment; his success with it, from his ap- 
parent awareness that the macabre 

“nothing succeeds like 


TOYNBEE, ARNOLD 
Macdonald, Frank, “Toynbee 

Artist,” Approach, 3:4-11, Fall, 1947. 
Toynbee’s boldness treading new 
ground, his universal view, his ability 
give form mass material, 
mark him true artist. Rich literary 
texture, lyric passages, dramatic terms 
and titles, add this reputation. 
The new element brings history 
spiritual understanding man’s 
existence. (A.F.) 


TWAIN, MARK 
Blair, Walter, “Why Huck and Jim 
Went Downstream,” College Eng- 
lish, 18:106-7, November, 1956. 
There much textual evidence 
Huckleberry Finn refute William 
Van contention that Jim’s 
failure strike out immediately for 
the shore and freedom flaw 
the novel. (E.L.) 


Rubenstein, Gilbert M., “The Moral 
Structure 
College English, 18:72-6, November, 
1956. 

Recent critics have analyzed Huckle- 

berry Finn terms allegory and 

symbolism and have attacked its moral 
realism. The novel must however, 


approached simply and directly. The 
moral structure fine and rewarding; 
Huck “Plucky, lovable boy,” and 
his values are “in the best Judaeo- 
Christian tradition.” (E.L.) 


Walker, Phillip, “Mark Twain, Play- 
wright,” Educational Theatre Jour- 
nal, 8:185-93, October, 1956. 

Between 1874 and 1898, Mark Twain 

made nine attempts succeed 

playwright the professional theatre. 

Although was confident the char- 

acterizations Colonel Mulberry Sel- 

lers, Cap’n Simon Wheeler, and Tom 

Sawyer the theatre, failed win 

the support either producers 

critics for his plays. 


Wigger, Anne P., “The Source Fin- 
gerprint Material Mark 
Pudd’nhead Wilson and Those Ex- 
traordinary American Lit- 
erature, 28:517-20, January, 1957. 

Pudd’nhead’s method fingerprint- 

ing was derived Twain from Sir 

Francis Galton’s Finger Prints. (E.L.) 


UNAMUNO, MIGUEL 

Emanuel, Pierre, “La theologie 
chottesque Esprit, 24: 
345-55, September, 1956. 

detailed analysis reveals that Una- 

muno reworded Don Quixote Chris- 

tian and Existential terms. (K.L.) 


VIERECK, PETER 
Carruth, Hayden, “Some New Poems 
Peter Viereck,” Poetry, 89:316- 
19, February, 1957. 
Viereck clever and accomplished 
poet, somewhat gentler the newly 
published poems than formerly, but 
The difficulty lies his following the 
general tendency now 
etry make the metaphor into sym- 
bol, “as toward 
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WELLS, 

West, Anthony, “Men and Ideas: 
Wells,” Encounter, 8:52-9, 
February, 1957. 

Wells reverted the 1940’s his 

original profoundly-felt beliefs about 

the realities the human situation. 

was pessimist, and the optimism 

his middle years was his unnatural 

position. Typically, questioned 
the idea progress and held that vir- 
tue was not innate the intellect. 

was, however, inconsistent, often 

writing ideas felt were wrong, re- 

vealing unresolved personal conflicts. 

(D.B.D.) 


WEST, NATHANIEL 
Light, James F., “Miss Lonelyhearts: 
The Imagery Nightmare,” Amer- 
8:316-27, Winter, 
1956. 
West’s “minor classic our time” ex- 
plores the problem “the existence 
pain and violence world cre- 
success this imagistic, surrealistic 
portrait advisor the lovelorn 
turned Christ-figure owing “to noth- 
ing but the intensity and power 
imagination.” (J.L.B.) 


WALT 

Smith, Ray, “Whitman: ‘The Leaves 
proach, 18:7-12, Winter, 1955-56. 

backward look the 1955 centen- 

nial Leaves Grass through the 

perspective another century. 

1955 Whitman pervaded American cul- 

ture, but the foreground was 

writing. His place has not been that 


finished, but that poetic force 
toward self-realization. (A.F.) 


WILSON, EDMUND 
Barzun, Jacques, “Himself When 
Griffin, 5:4-12, November, 
1956. 
“For third century Edmund 
Wilson has held 
American letters the undisputed role 
sought nor received the fugitive adu- 
lation that goes with the mutual flat- 
tery reader and writer.” func- 
tions primarily teacher. (G.M.) 


WOLFE, ‘THOMAS 
Cowley, Malcolm, “The Life and 
Death Thomas Wolfe,” New Re- 
public, 135:17-21, November 19, 
1956. 
Wolfe’s early death was tragedy 
the true sense, was not acciden- 
tal, but consequence the ambitious 
and exhausting projects willingly 
undertook. The vastness his plans 
probably caused 
but this fact adds his stature 
tragic hero. (G.K.) 


High Sinfulness Poetry,” Modern 
Fiction Studies, 2:197-206, Winter, 
1956-57. 

frequent use quotations 

unique because their large number 

and their intelligibility and appropri- 
ateness. His achievement lies 


adding meaning, humor, satire, poetry, 
and sometimes nobility without ob- 
(R.A.K.) 
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The most active and comprehensive publication important first 
collections poems now, and for some years, carried the 
United States. Following this series undoubtedly the most import- 
ant single step accomplish something which scholars and librarians 
wish accomplish—to know who are the new poets, the poets who, 
they fulfill the promise achievement already won, will become 
the significant poets tomorrow. Compactly and carefully presented. 
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